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THE CHURCHMAN’S ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 


“WHY ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 2?” 


= 
From an English Publication ; with omisrions and alterations. 
eos 


“ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” —Epur- 
SIANS, iv. 5S. 

** Beseeching Thee to inspire continually the 
universal Chureh with the Spirit of truth 
unity, and concord; and grant that all they 
who do confess thy holy pame, may agree 
in the truth of thy holy word, and tive in 
uuity and godly love.” — Commun. Service 

I. 
- sca a Churchman, not merneny be- 
cause my parents and forefathers were 
members of the Episcopal community.— | 

‘The connection which my parents and 

torefathers held with the Church, I one] 

sider to be a sufficient reason why 1) 

should continue in communion with her, 

if there be nothing contrary to the law 
of God in such a connection. For the) 
fifth commandment peremptorily _re- 








quires me to “honour my father and 
mother ;” and assuredly, this duty im- 
plies reverence to their example, if that) 
example be not inconsistent with the 
rule of God’s holy word. 

But as a man’s parents and forefathers, 
may have been members of a commun | 
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ion, a continuance in which would be 
manifestly contrary to the word of God 
I therefore say, that I maintaia com- 
munion with the protestant Episcopal 
Church, not merely because my parents 
and forefathers were members of her 
community. 
i. 

I maintain communion with the Church, 
not menety because she is ancient and 
venerable. Her antiquity is a sufficient 
reason to justify my continuance ip her 
communion, if it can be shown that noth- 
ing materbally differing from the primi- 
tive and apostolic Church, in doctrine 
or discipline, has, 1n the long course of 
her existence, been introduced into her 
constitution. For the more ancient any 
Church can be proved to be, the nearer 
is the approach to the source of Divine 
authority and sanction. Now the Church 
of England, the mother of the Episcopal 
Church in America, existed long before 
her corruption by popery; and the la- 
bours and sufferings of her martyrs in 


,the sixteenth century were employed 
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not in planting a new Church, but in jfavourof Episcopacy. For there is no 
correcting gross abuses in one which |single instance of ordination, on record 
They are |there, performed by presbyters, or at 


|| least without the presence and co-opera- 


had been jong established. 


therefore called Reformers. 


But as that which is ancient may have 


iff ' ' , 
\tion of some oflicer superior to presby- 





been corrupted, antiquity alone would); 
not fully justify my continuance in any | 
visible Church, though it strongly en-| 


| 
} 
} 


forces the necessity of earnestness and | 
diligence in enquiring about the reality | 
and nature of the supposed corruption, | 
before 1 venture to quit the Church of! 
which I have been made by baptism a 
weber. 1 
ait. i. 

Tam a Churchman, because the Church || 
is Episcopal in her government ; i. e. by | 
Bishops ; this being the mode of Church! 
Gorernment which existed in the prini-| 


tive Church, and was founded by the A pos-| 


ters. 

Sd. All the directions concerning or- 
dination, given in the New Testament, 
are addressed to persons superior to 
presbyters, Such, confessedly were 
Timothy and Titus; and to them only 
are any such directions given. 

4th. The Apostles, at their decease, 
left the government of the several 
Churches which they had planted, and 
the ordination of their ministers, in the 
hands of fixed Bishops. 

It may be granted that, during the 
life time of the apostles, the title, Bish- 
ops, was Common to all presbyters, and 











' : o ee . : 
tls of owr Lord, In stating reasons {or| that this name was not confined to one 
conformity which are to be comprised|jofficer superior to presbyters till after 


For it is not the name 





within a few pages, it is impossible to en-' | their decease. 


ter at large into the proof of the fact here ‘|but the office about which I am enquir- 

. , . i ° 
asserted ; viz. that the primitive Church | ing. It moreover appears that, during 
as founded by the Apostles of our Lord, || the life of the Apostles, some Churches 


was Episcopal; or, in other words, that |) iad each its settled Bishop, as the seven 
the powers of ordination and government ||/Churches of Asia, who are addressed in 
yn the Church was vested by the Apos-||their several epistles through the medi- 
ties in officers superior to the order of} }um of an individual; (Rev. ii. iii.) and 
Vresbyters, and who are now Called by || that of Crete, where Titus was left by 
ihe name of Bishops. I must the refore |/St. Paul, (Titvs i. 2.) Other Church- 
only state a few circumstances, which) /es however had none as yet settled 
are capable of being clearly proved, ||among them, being under the immediate 
without producing the evidence on which;|government of the Apostles, who fre- 
my beliei of them is built, |jquently visited or sent to them, and eith- 
Ist. Episcopal government, as estab-|/¢r themselves, or, by other superior offi- 
lished in the Church, has all the author-|/cers, ordained ministers for them. 
ity in its favour which prescription or!} But immediately after the death of the 
lo: g usage can give it. The most learn- || Apostles there was, in every Church, an 
ed of its adversaries have never been joflicer superior to presbyters, who was 
gble to fix on any period in the Chris-||called by way of distinction a Bishop. 
tian Church, from the time of the Apos- |This we learn from express testimonies 
tles to the Reformation, in which the or-'jin the remaining writings of men whe 
dination of men to the ministry of the || lived in the time of the Apostles; such as 
yospel was considered to be vested in||Clemens Romanus, mentioned, Phil. iv.3, 
any other minister or ministers than a || Ignatius, Bishop ef Antioch, who suffer- 
led martyrcom in the year one hundred 
cd, All the instances of ordination, 


d uw the New Testament, are in 


and seven; and Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyraa, who was burned in the year ong 


; 














hundred and sixty-seven, aged one hun-; 


dred years or more. ~These excellent, 
apostolic men have expressly spoken in 
their epistles of Bishops, Priests, and| 


Dea 


Christian 


cons, as the stated officers of the! 


ter | 
Churches, assigning to the 


former, the prerogatives or rights of gov-| 
ernment and ordination in their several| 
districts. Besides this, ancient histori- 
ans of the Church have given lists of 


successive Bishops, i. e. of individual) 


presidents, in several of the more impor- 
tant Churches, reaching up to the very! 


tinme of the Apostles. 


Now it is not to be supposed that, im-| 
mediately after the death of the Apostles, | 
any innovation or chanrre, so iunportant, 
and invidious as that of Episcopal gov-. 
ernment, would or could have been in-! 


troduced; or that, supposing it to be! 
destitute of apostolic sanction, its intro- 
duction should produce no opposition. | 
Much less is it to be supposed that such 
men as Ciemens, Ignatius, and Polycarp,| 
the disciples and friends of the apostles, | 
would have suffered such an innovation: 
to be introduced, and have mentioned it. 
in the highest terms of approbation. But 
the truth is, that they speak of the three 
orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, | 
in the Christian Church as conformed to 
the three ranks of ministers in the Jew-| 


ish Church, the High Priests, the Com-' 


if 


mon Priests, and the Levites,—as or-| 


dained by Christ himself, and as existing 


him- 
self acting as the great Bishop, his Apos- 


even during his own ministry, He 


tles as his Presbyters, and the seventy 
disciples as his Deacons;—and as at 
length the 


Cliurch by apostolic authority and usage. 


established in universal 

On this ground then I justify my con- 
tinuance in the Church, viz. its conform-. 
ity inthis important branch of its con-|| 
stitution to the primitive and Apostolic’ | 
Church. 


that I assign my reasons for such a con- 


But | wish it to be understood | 


tinuance, not with a view to the conver- 


sentiments who are 
not members of our “Chures ; 


sion of those to my 


but merely 
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make the faith of the Chureb of uo effect. 





for the purpose of showing that I de not 
act without reason, and of confirming 
those, who are members of our own 
Church, but have not had an epportunity 
of obtaining information on the subject 
under consideration—of confirming them 
to that Church, 


which I consider to be built, in its con 


in their attachment 


stitution as well as its doctrines, on the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief eor- 
ner stone. From nim all authority de 
scends ; for in mim, as “ the head of his 
body the Church,” it is all vested by di- 


vine appointment. ‘ All power is ¢.ven 
“unto me in heaven and upon earth,” 
“ Go ye therefore and teach” (or make 
disciples of) ‘all nations, baptising them 
‘in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
“the Holy Ghost.” 
down the authority: he had received te 


they transmitted it te their 


Thus he handed 


his Apostles ; 
immediate successors ; and so it has de- 
scended to the Bishgps or chief pastors 
Without 
wishing to interfere with the right of 


of the Church in our own day. 





private judgment which belongs to every 


lman, and for the exercise of which he 


lis accountable to God only; T own that 


; 
1 Iecannot see how the Christian Church 


/as a visible society, could have been con 
|tinued in the world without such a com 


‘munication of Divine authority 


Vv. 
| Lama Churchman, because the doe 
| 
itrines of the Church are ficed hy I rtiches 


lof Religion, tohich appear to me to he de 
rived from and perfectly conformable t 
\the Scriptures of truth. 

| Lam fully aware that some among the 
‘ministers of the Church to which I be- 
‘long, may have entered into her service 
lwithout understanding or fully approv- 
ing the articles, and consequently may 
preach doctrines differing from those ot 
ithe Church whose ministers they are. 
(| But such ministers cannot do this with 
‘out exposing their own ignorance or hy - 


/pocrisy; por can their owa unbelie! 
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These articles I consider to be the bul-! 
wark of orthodoxy or true doctrine in our) 
Church,—the means of her preservation. 
from apostacy in the lowest state of spir-| 
itual life to which she has been or may} 
be reduced, and of providing for her re-. 
covery from such a state, whenever God, 
is pleased to breathe upon her. | 
I continue therefore,in communion with) 
the Church, because she has fixed princi-| 
ples, and those principles are, in my judg-| 
ment, scriptural and according to godli-| 
ness. v. 
I am a Churchman, because the worship | 
of the Church is primitive and scriptural, | 
and in my judgment best calculated to pro- 


mote general and individual edification. 

Mr. Wheatley has proved (referring 
ns to the testimony of Josephus, Philo, | 
Paul Fagius, &c.) that the ancient Jews 





did always worship God in public by pre- 
composed forms. Dr. Lightfoot not on-! 
ly affirms the same thing, but sets down) 
both the order and method of their hymns! 


Now it appears from!| 


and supplications. 
the general teneur of the four Gospels, | 
and particularly from Luke iv. 16, that 
our Saviour habitually attended at the’ 
service of the Temple, or of the Syna-' 
gogué, onevery sabbath day. He there-' 
fore, by this act, from week to week, 
gave a public sanction to all the Jewish| 
forms of Divine worship. And had it! 
been otherwise, the Scribes and Phari-, 
sees, his implacable foes and persecutors, | 
would not have failed to load him with 
their severest reproaches, as an open en-! 
He lived and died 
He! 
moreover gave a set form of prayer to) 
his Aposties, which has ever since been 
And it is) 
evident froia many passages in the book | 
of their acts, that they also, in conform-' 
ity to his Divine example, did attend on. 
the service both of the Temple and Syn- 
agogue ; it is expressly said, Acts xvii. 
of Paul so| 


emy to all godliness. 
a member of the Jewish Church. 


used in the Christian Church. 


2, that it avas “* ihe manner” 
todo. The apostolic practice is there- 
fore another sanction to the same relig- 
2ouS ifstitution. 


Mr. Wheatly has also shown by sundry 
appeals to ancieft christian writers, that 
the three first centuries joined in the use 
of precomposed set forms of prayer, be- 
sides the Lord’s prayer and psalms; and 
that these were styled by so early a writ 
er as Justin Martyr, who died in the 
year of our Lord one hundred and sixty- 
three, “* Common prayers ;” by Origen 
“* Constituted prayers ; and by Cypriaa 
* Solemn prayers.’ —From hence the in- 
ference is fairly drawn, that a liturgy 
composed for public use is warranted by 
the practice of our Saviour, of his Apos- 
tles, and of the primitive christians. 

vI. 

T am a Churchman, because the liturgy 
of the Church is scriptural in tts doctrine, 
plain in its style, comprehensive in tts ad- 
dresses lo the throne of mercy, and there- 
fore adapted to general use. 

In confirmation of this reason I shall 
content myself with the declaration of 
one, whose testimony may have the more 
weight in consequence of his being un- 
connected with the Church whose litur- 
gy he has extolled, the eloquent and can- 
did Robert Hall. At the Leicester Bi- 
ble Society he spoke thus of our Litur- 
gy. ‘I believe that the evangelical pu- 
“rity of its sentiments, the chastised 
“fervour of its devotion,and the majestic 
“simplicity of its language, have placed 
“it in the very first rank of uninspired 
“ compositions.” 

vit. 

T maintain communion with the Episco- 
pal Church, because a separation from 
her without a suffieient reason, would, ia 
my opinion, be a great sin.* 

There is, undeniably, such a sin as 
schism, against which we are precaution- 
ed in the New Testament, as being one 
proof of carnality in a religious profes- 
sor, (1. Cor. ili. 3,) and as being diamet- 
rically opposite to the duty of “ endeav- 
“ouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
‘in the bond of peace.” 





* this appues chiefly to the Church of 





England.— Unus ex Ed, 




















By schism we are to understand a 
causeless secession from our Church, into 
the communton of which we hare been 
solemnly admitted by baptism, and that 
such a secession would be causeless on 
our part, is evident from this simple con- 
sideration, that our Church neither pro- 
poses to our faith amy doctrine which is 
not evidently contained in the scriptures; 
nor obtrudes on us any practice which 
the scripture forbids, nor restrains us 
from the observation of any rule which 
the scripture enjoins. 

It is not, in my humble opinion, a suf- 
ficient reason for a separation from the 
general Church to which I belong, that 
the gospel is not preached from the pul- 
pit of the particular place in which I 
live. To admit, for argument sake, the 
worst case that can occur, viz. that a 
Socinian or Unitarian clergyman had 
through his own hypocrisy, got posses- 
sion of the pulpit of my parish ; my re- 
moval from that parish to another, if | 
could find no other way of remedying the 
calamity, would be a less evil, than the 
act of separation, and the encourage- 
ment of a spirit of division in the Church 
of Christ. The word of God prohibits 
my making such a division; but it no 
where forbids to make any sacrifice of 
temporal emolument or accommodation 


for the benefit of my own soul, or the, 


souls of my family. 
vill. 


I maintain communion with the Church,' 


because I have discovered no sufficient 
reason for a separation from her. 

I wish it distinctly to be understuod 
that I judge no man, however his views 
of this subject may difler from my own. 
Every man must act according to the 
guidance of his own Conscience, after 
having seriously and diligently used all 
the means within his reach, by reading 
and prayer, to obtain information and 
direction. 
entiously dissent from our communion 
that I address my reasons; but to those 
And if any of these 


of my own Church. 
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it is not to those who consci-| 








jshould be confirmed in their attachment to 

‘her by reading my short statement of the 

grounds on which my own conduct is built, 

‘I shall have attained the only end I have 

had in view, and rejoice ip iny success. 
CONCLUSION, 

Let not my brother C hurchman, how- 
ever, satisfy himself with being a mem- 
‘ber of the visible Church; but let him 
examine himself whether he be a living 
branch in the true vine, united to Christ 
by faith, and bringing forth the fruits of 
righteousness by virtue of union with 
him. Let bim enquire whether he have 
ever experienced conversion to God,— 
whether his heart have been humbled, 
spiritualized, and comforted by those 
doctrines which he professes to believe 
as derived from scripture, and by that 
‘worship in which he professes to join as 
being primitive and according to godli- 
ness. Let him remember the solemn 
words of Him, who is the Founder, Head, 
and Judge of the Christian Church. At 
the close of his awful parable of the ten 
Virgins, he represents the foolish virgins, 


who had lamps without oil, as coming to 
the door of the guest-clamber, and say- 
‘ing, Lord, Lord, open to us. But the 
|bridegroom answers, “‘ Verily I say unto 
“ you, know you not.” Let him also 
remember the sentence passed on the 
guest at the marriage feast in the gospel 
\who had not on the wedding garment. 

“J am therefore to consider that all 
‘are not Israel that are of Israel; all 
i“ were not Jews that were circumcised ; 
“all are not christians that have been 
\“* brought by baptism into the Church ; 
“ for ‘many are called, but few are cho- 
sen.’ Under the present state of things, 
” bad and good are together at the tmar- 
| riage feast of the gospel; and many of 
- those who are now called to be among 
‘the rest, will not be chosen at last as fit 
i“ for the kingdom of God. I am there- 
“ fore not to depend upon any privileges 
“I have at present, unless I use them 
“right; and must give all diligence to 


g and clection sure.” B. 
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REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION, PAR. 
TICULARLY IN NEW-ENGLAND.........No. Ul. 


Ro the purpose of determining the| 


progress or decline of religion, it 1s} 
proposed first, to take a view of the na-| 
ture of our public religious institutions, 
and institute an enquiry into their ori- 


gin, progress and present state. 


The religious institutions of New Eng- 
land have been from its first settlement 
to the present day chiefly congregational. 
No other mode existed or was suffered for 
many years after the first landing of our 
forefathers. The Baptists made inroads 
upon the doctrines and observances of 
the New England Churches, but none 
upon the discipline. The Churches as- 
sociated together for mutual support and 
defence ; and although such associations 
were at variance with tbe spirit, and the 
exercise of power by one Church or 
number of Churches over another was 
contrary to the first principles of inde- 
pendency, yet such an association was 
formed ; all the independent congrega- 
tions were organized into one body, and 
by joint Compact created a most power- 
ful coalition and exercised a most tre- 
which was felt 
The State 


was merely the instrument of the Church 


mendous coercion, 


through the whole province, 


and sanctioned and enforced all its pro- 
The Quakers and Baptists 
felt to their cost, the nerve, the vigour! 


ecedings. 





|fully resisted; and it was not nntil 1686 
|that any successful attempt could be 
|made to forma society of Episcopalians. 
This was resisted by the standing Cler- 
ey; but the character of the civil au- 
thority having been changed by a new 
charter, and the appointment of Govern- 
ors being from England, no effectual re- 
sistance could be made, and the society 
was at length permitted to go into ope- 
ration. 


Such were the first appearances of in- 
dependency, or congregationalism in this 
country. But its origin must be traced 
a little farther back. To obtain a clear 
view of the nature of it, the difference 
between that and those which existed 
prior to it should be explained. 


During the fifteen first centuries, the 
government of the Church was Episco- 





pal. Although some contend, that this 
(form of government was not introduced, 
j till after the first century, yet no traces 
of any alteration, or of the existence of 
any other form are pretended by any 
one to be found in the early records of 
the Church. By this mode the govern- 
ment of the Church belonged to the 





‘Clergy; and the chief authority was 
|vested in a particular order of the Cler- 
‘gy, called Bishops. This was the gov- 


ernment which prevailed, and still pre- 


and the weight of its potent arm; the|/vails in the two chief sections of Chris- 
slightest deviation from laws or canons) |tendom, the Eastern and the Western 
unperfectly defined and obscurely ex-| Churches ; and was adopted by a great 
pressed, did not escape without censure */ majority oi the reformed.—The first de- 
the town of Malden was fined for pre- || parture from it was made by Calvin ; 
suming to ordain their own Minister in|;who was led to it net from choice, but 
their own way ; and it was pot until seve-|/necessity. From want of protestant 
ral years had elapsed,that the leastdepar-|| Bishops, he instituted a presbyterian 
ture from the willof the majority,or which | form ; under the idea, that a regular 
was the same thing, uncertain page prenenasion in the ministry might be pre- 
was tolerated. In 1646, an attempt to||served in the order of presbyters; and 
mitroduce Presbyterianism was success- || thus introduced the system of parity 
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among the Clergy ; which was adopted by 
Knox, the Scotch reformer, and by his! 
means established in Scotland, 

The presbyterian form of government; 
confines the right of ordination and dis- 
cipline to the Clergy, which are regu- 
larly organized into one body. Instead 
of three orders in the ministry, it has 
three corresponding grades of author- 
ity, the Presbytery, the Synod and the 
General Assembly. The Presbyteries 
govern the Churches within the limits 
of their respective jurisdictions; from 





these one or more persons are delegated, | 
who meet together and form Synods, | 


which receive appeals from the Presby-| 
teries; but over both these is the Gene-| 
ral Assembly, which has sypremacy over 
synods and Presbyteries, and governs the 
whole community. The General Assem- 
bly is to the whole country of Scotland, 
what the Bishop is to his diocess, the su-| 
preme source of ecclesiastical authority. | 
This form of Church discipline was first 
established, A. D. 1560. 

This was the principal departure from, 
Episcopacy, which occurred, until about| 
1680, when a pew sect arose, who were 
called from its author, Brownists. Rob- 
ert Brown, a violent fanatic, a man of| 
a morose and censorious character,! 





and very fluctuating in his opinions and 
practices, first started the idea, that a! 
Church was not the general body of be-! 
lievers regularly organized; that its! 


unity did not require any outward uni- 
formity or conformity or common bond 
of union; nor its order and beauty any 
symmetry or proportion in its component 
parts, or its integrity or soundness apy 
coherence in its distinct members ; but} 
that as many individuals, as could con-| 
veniently assemble together in one. 
house of worship, or unite tozether in, 
covenant, formed an entire Church, in-| 
vested with full authority to choose and| 
ordain ministers and empower them to ad- 
minister the sacraments ; they could thus | 
collectively convey authority, which no! 
individual among them possessed, The | 
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boundaries of the Church, according to 
Brown, were not coextensive with Chris- 


| tendom, nor defined by any convenient 


territorial limits; but the Church being 
composed of a few scattered individuals, 
was limited by the walls of the building 
in which they were assembled Accord- 
ingly there was a Church or no Church 
in the world, just as Brown and his fol- 
lowers happened to be assembled or dis- 
persed; for they denounced all other 
Churches, as spurious and heretical.— 
Thus the true Church became extinct ; 
the gates of hell prevailing against it, 
till it sprung, as it were by miracle, in- 
to full order and beauty from a promis- 
cuous multitude ; and the original order 
of commissioning and sending ministers 
from regularly constituted authority was 
reversed, and ministers were called by 
the people and sené to the same body, 
who both called and sent thein, 

This scheme was too wild and extrav- 
agant to meet with much encourage- 
ment. It had but few followers and 
those by no means of the most respecta- 
ble character. Failing of success in 
England, he retired with a few followers 
into the Netherlands, and formed Church- 
es at Middleburgh in Zealand, and at 
Amsterdam and Leyden in Holland ; but 
their establishments were neither solid, 
nor durable. Brown returned to England 
and changed his sentiments; and the pu- 
ritans, whom he thus abandoned, disa- 
greed among themselves, split into par- 
ties and soon disappeared. 

The leading principles of Brown were 
adopted by John Robinson, a master or 
teacher in one of the congregations of 
Brownists, that had settled at Leyden. 

‘“* This well meaning man, perceiving 
the defects that reigned in the discipline 
of Brown, and in the spirit and temper 
of his followers, employed his zeal and 
diligence in correcting them, and is 
modeling anew the society in such @ 
manner, as to render it less odious to his 
adversaries, and less liable to the just 
censure of those trug Christians, whe 
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looked upon charity as the end of the 
commandment.’* 

Robinson, though one of Brown’s dis- 
ciples, was a man of more liberal views 
and better spirit than his master. Look- 
ing beyond the narrow circle of the pu- 
ritans of his time, he saw room for great 
changes and improvements, and was by 
no means disposed to close the door a- 
gainst future innovations in doctrine and 
discipline. He adopted in a considera- 
ble degree Brown’s system of indepen- 
dency, but introduced greater regularity 
into the public offices of religion and ex- 
tended the charity of his followers. Un- 
der his influence greater distinction was 
made between the Clergy and the Lai- 
ty ; the power of the latter to make and 
vunamake ministers at their pleasure was 
in some degree restricted, so far at least, 
as opinions governed, and the office of 
preaching and administering the ordi- 
nances was exercised more exclusively 
by the Clergy. 

His system of government, if he had 
any, is no where, to the knowledge of 
the writer of these remarks, to be found 
at the present day. He is however the 
principal founder of the congregational- 
ism of New England. It was a part of 
his congregation, which first removed to 
this country from Leyden, A. D. 1620, 
and commenced the settlement of this 
then howling wilderness, As it was a 
part only of his congregation, consisting 
of one hundred and one persons, who 
first landed at Plymouth, November, 
1620, and as he and the rest were ex- 
pected soon to follow, there was proba- 
bly no regular minister among them ; 
at least 1 can find no trace of any, or of 
the method, by which religious exercises 
were first conducted among them. About 
thirty-five persons more, arrived the year 
after, in the month of November, who 
were chiefly adventurers, and were 
probably actuated, as much by regard to 
their temporal, as to their spiritual 
welfare. 
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Much has been said on the subject of 
the flight of our forefathers from perse- 
cution; as though this were their only 
motive for emigrating to this dreary and 
howling wilderness. The Brownists 
loriginally fled from England te the 
Netherlands for the purpose of enjoying 
their religious principles with greater 
freedom ; where from political consider- 
ations they were permitted to continue 
unmolested. But whoever considers the 
wild and frantic character of Brown and 
‘his followers, their avowed upposition to 
‘all law and order; their uncharitable- 
ness toward all other denominations, and 
their unwearied efforts to diffuse the same 
spirit as extensively as possible, cannot 
wonder at the endeavours, which were 
made by the civil authority, to curb and 
control their disorderly and seditious 
‘spirit. It is no wonder, that they should 
occasionally feel the rigour of the laws, 
which they openly violated and opposed. 
\Their principles and conduct met with 
‘general disapprobation among Presbyte- 
rians, as well as Churchmen, and were 
in fact discountenanced by all sober 
and thinking men, as being danger- 
ous and destructive to all religion 
and good government. In Holland they 
were unmolested, and soon fell to ruin. 
Even unassailed, so rude were the foun- 
dations of their building, it fell by 
the pressure of its own weight. The re- 
lics of this body, and much the better 
part, were collected by Robinson; and 
a part of them, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of the most unrestrained free- 
|dom in the enjoyment of their religious 
principles, concluded to emigrate to this 
country. 











Instead therefore of complain- 
ing of their being driven here by perse- 
‘cution from a country, where they had 
in fact resided in peace and quietness 
for pearly twenty years, let them speak 
‘for themselves and give their own rea- 
sons for so hardy an undertaking. The 
‘causes they assign were, * the unhealth- 
heats of the low country, where they 
sived ; the hard Jabours, to which they 
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were subjected ; the dissipated manners 
of the Hollanders, especially the lax ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day ; the appre- 
hension of war at the conclusion of the 
truce between Spain and Holland, which 
was then near its close; the fear, lest 
their young men should enter into the 
military and naval service ; the tenden- 
ey of their little community to be ab- 
sorbed and lost in a foreign nation ; the 
desire of perpetuating a church, which 
they believed to be constituted after the 
simple and pure model of the primitive 
Church of Christ ; and a commendable 
veal to propagate the gospel in the re- 
gions of the new world.””* 

These were the reasons, assigned by 
the first Colonists themselves for their 
hazardous undertaking. Persecution 
forms no part of them. The objects of 
their expedition were in many respects 
laidable ; and although their views were 
chimerical and visionary, they were not 
more so, than those, which have led ma- 
ny sober minded persons, to undertak- 
ings not less perilous. The spirit of em- 
igration was at that day very prevalent; 
and the New World was held up to them, 
as the western world is now to the good 
people of New England, as a sort of par- 
adise, where the earth produced sponta- 
neously, and where they could find free- 
dom and leisure for spiritual enjoyments, 





with but little or no interruption from 
secular pursuits. Add to this, that they! 
were about to immortalize themselves by| 
founding a new Church upon the princi-; 
ples of the Apostles and primitive Chris-| 
tians; which consideration contained a 
powerful appeal to their desire of distinc- 
tion, of which they were not wholly des- 
titute, as well as to their ardent piety, 
in which they abounded. These motives 
alone were sufficient to awaken to great 
exploits and to bear up under the sever- 
est hardships men, who had long forgot- 
ten the endearments of home, who were 
emigrants almost from habit, and in 
whom the sacred flame of religious en- 
thusiasm had nearly extinguished all lo- 


ooo 





* Holmes’s Annals. . 
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cal attachments. But beside all these, 
they were actuated by tender regard to 
their offspring, whom they were anxious 
to secure from the contagion of evil ex- 
ample; and were willing for this pur- 
pose to immure them in the wilderness, in 
the hope of gradually raising up a com- 
munity of their own cast ; into which, 
by means of pure and holy discipline, the 
power and dominion of sin were to be 
excluded, and orthodox sentiments and 
genuibe piety to be perpetuated from gen- 
eration to generation. This considera- 
tion had great weight with our pious 
forefathers: and many a refractory 
child, labouring under the influence of a 
depravity, not wholly expurgated in pass- 
ing through so pure a source, has groan- 
ed beneath the rod of discipline, inflict- 
ed by the tenderness of parental solici- 
tude. But another and still more pow- 
erful consideration was the propagation 
of religion among the native inhabitants 
of this highly favoured land. 

These reasons, assigned by the Col- 
onists themselves, were more weighty, 
more honourable to themselves, and 
better calculated to sustain them under 
the extreme hardships, they endured, 
than the consciousness, that they were 
fugitives from the hand of j@stice; or 
that they were avoiding suilerings, 
which it would have been more con- 
sistent with the christian character, 
and especially with their high preten- 
sions, to have endured with patience. 

Their landing at Plymouth, in this in- 
hospitable climate at the inclement sea- 
son of November, wasaccidental. They 
had their eye on better climes, and a 
safer residence on account of European 
settlements. Their destination was Vir- 
ginia; and nothing but the boisterous 
weather and the impatience of the crew, 
especially the female part of it, induced 
therm to disembark, at or near to the first 
land, which they made ; and which prov- 
ed to be Plymouth, near Cape Cod. 

The colony, thus commenced, became 
afterward an asylum for al! the malcon- 
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tents ia England, particularly those, 
who were dissatisfied with the restora- 
tion of Charles Il. and the re-establish- 
ment of the Episcopal Church. Many 
have heard of the persecutions, inflicted 
by the Church of England, who know 
nothing of the persecutions, which she 
had endured ; and I should be wandering 
wide from my original design, and ex- 
tending this number to an uureasonable 
length, should I give a cursory sketch 
of the changes and abuses of tits trou- 
blesome and distressing period. Some of 


our readers will no doubt be surprized | 
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which ovr forefathers complained ; and it 


\is natural to suppose, that the dread of 


another revolution, led the new adminis- 
tration, both in Church and State, to some 
measures of unjustifiable severity ; and 


it is more than probable that a-spirit of 


‘retaliation was too often indulged. The 
famous act of uniformity which required 
of all the Clergy, who were to be main- 
tained by the Church, to subscribe to its 
doctrines and discipline, no doubt ope- 
rated unfavourably toa number of very 
conscientious and valuable men, whe 
came about that time to this country.— 


to be informed, that the Episcopal Chureh || As to the expediency of the act it is not 
was destroyed and presbyterianism es-|/our province to decide. It was however, 
tablished by violence in England, and| deemed needful to the peace and securi- 
not two thousand merely, but tweaty!|ty of the Church and State at that event- 
thousand Episcopal Clergymen were ||ful period ; aud was not resorted to with- 
compelled to conform er lose their liv-| out long and serious deliberation: and 
imgs ; that many of the Bishops and the} after an experiment of nearly two cen- 
Clergy were banished from the coun-| turies, the wisdom of the system then 


try, and the Clergy and Laity were pun-| adopted, must be pretty well established. 


ished by fines and imprisonment, for 
using the liturgy publicly, or for even 
having a prayer-book in private houses. 


|The question before the national Coun- 
‘cils of Charles II. was “ Whether it would 
_ be the wiser course to allow these good,but 


_power of a sovereign despot. 


They will &so be surprized to learn, that, mistaken men, to remain in their cures 
the nation soon became dissatisfied with] till death, with the full knowledge that 
ihe new order of things; that the sol-|;they would in the mean while labour 
|| with unwearied assiduity to keep 
prayed with as much fierceness as they alive opposition te the Rites of the 
tought, who became literally a Church|}Church, and to promote disaffection 
miiliiaut, and frequently assailed the| among the people to the established or- 
Kingdom of Heaven with a holy vio-| der of things; or to sweep them off at 
lence, effected a counter revolution,|/one blow, and attempt to restore pation- 
ejected presbyterianism, and established |’ al tranquility, by silencing the disaffect- 
led amoug the Clergy, and filling their 


diery, who were a holy brotherhood and 





independency or congregationalism, de-| 


dlroned and executed the King, dissoly- places with preachers more favourably 


ed the monarchy, formed what was term- | ‘inclined ?” On this question different 
ed a republic, aud appointed Cromwell] ‘opinions were entertained at that time 
to the office of Protector, with the full) by the friends of the Church, as there 
This state/| will doubtless be some div ersity of senti- 


of things continued about eight years to| ment about it in the present age of light 


the death of the Protector; when the | 


whole nation. sick of the changes through 
which they had passed, restored with 
more joy than they had demolished the 





menarchy and the Church. 


and liberality. 

| In thus alluding to the past it is not 
my design to blame or defend either 
party ; persecution was the fault of the 
tines, aud in the immense struggles for 


t was soon ers the restoralion, that) pre-eminence, at that turbulent period, 
ions tovk place, 


| ‘ 
the chief persecu of} great excesses were committed by al! 
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the parties concerned. God grant, that 
we may never witness similar scenes! It 
is net our disposition to visit children 
with the sins of their forefathers. We 
do not charge presbyteriaas or inde- 
pendents with the crimes of that period ; 
and ail we ask for is similar candour on 
their part toward churchmen. Our de- 
sire is to put a stop to that cry about 
persecutions with which our histories 
atid public discourses are often filled, 
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and from which the sacred devotions of 
the desk are not exempted to the ne 
small disturbance of those, who are bet- 





ter informed, and uot inclined of course 
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to perpetuate misrepresentation, and an- 
cient animosities. It is unbecoming this 
liberal and enlightened period, to receive 
with blind credulity that patrimony of 
prejudice and hatred toward our mother 
country, which has been transmitted 
from our forefathers. In the pursuit of 
truth, especially theological, we should 
come to the enquiry, with passions 
calm and unrufiled, and with minds unaf- 
fected by adventitions circumstances, 
‘and divested of all foreign and personal 
considerations ; and until we can do 
this, we shall engage in the search in 
N. 





vain. 
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HIS institution which the friends of 

the Church have so long and so 
anxiously desired is about being estab- 
lished, agreeably to the direction of the 
last General Convention, at New Ha- 
ven. Within a few days we have been 
favoured with the perusal of the plan of 
the institution, and an “address to the 
friends of religion and the Church.” In 
this pampblet the importance ef such an 
institution is set forth, and an appeal 
made to the liberality of Churchmen, 
which we have every reason for suppos- 
ing will not be made in vain. For why 
should Episcopalians be inattentive to| 
the proper education of their clergy, 
while other denominations of Christians, 
are using every exertion and straining. 
every nerve to bring forward well in-| 
structed ministers of piety and talents? 
We know that we have within our 
Church, men of piety and zeal, and our 
heavenly Father has not withheld from us 
the means of bestowing much upon this 
important object. It is not now, as it, 
was but a few years since, that a small! 
degree of knuwledge added to real piety 
was necessary.—A minister of the gospel | 
—and particularly a member of our, 








Charch, is required to pursue a long and 
laborions course of study, before he can 
officiate in the holy office with any de- 
gree of success or acceptance. Know- 
ledge is now very generally diffused 
among all orders and classes of men, and 
the clergy should at least be as well in- 
structed as any order or class among 
them. It is asking too much of enlight- 
ened minds te listen to the effusions of 
| those whom they know to be incompetent 
'to teach—though men of ardent piety 
land the most zealous attachment to re- 
ligion. At any rate it is asking more 
than will be granted, and if we even 





l'wish to see religion flourish, we must 


‘rear up and support an enlightened and 
‘| learned clergy. These remarks are ap- 
| plicable io all denominations of Chris- 
| tians, and obvious as must be the truth 
of them, we have lamented the dullness 
and indifference which has prevailed 
among episcopalians generally in this 
country, while other Christians have 
beev soactive. We extract the follow- 
ing ‘vom the address alluded to— 


“ Concerning the importance of theo- 
logical learning, there seems now to be 
a gencral union of seutiment. It as the 
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Slory of the Church from which we de- 
Tive our immediate origin that she has 
taken the lead in the cause of sacred lit- 
erature. The works of her learned di- 
vines were esteemed the fortress of the 
reformation, and with the succeeding la- 
bours of her pions scholars they are now 
held in veneration throughout the Chris- 
tian world. Even those denominations, 
which formerly denied the utility of hu- 
man learning, now begin to acknowledge 
that it is no hindrance to piety. The 
Methodists and the Baptists are making 
rigorous exertions for the support of 
Theological education. The Dutch Re- 
formed and Associate Reformed Church- 
es have respectable seminaries at New 
Brunswick in New Jersey and in the 
city of New York. The Lutherans and 
the Catholics have their seminaries.— 
The Presbyterians have a very valuable 
institution at Princeton, and the Con- 
gregationalists have seminaries at Cam- 
bridge and Andover. The latter institu- 
tion has been endowed with distinguish- 
ed munificence. A single individuai— 
Mr. Barter, is said to have bestowed 
on it more than one hundred thousand 
dollars : and other individuals have also 
contributed to it with unexampled liber- 
ality. Have Episcopalians less fiberali- 
ty than other donominations? We trust 
not. We trust they are behind the mem- 
bers of no communion in their estima- 
tion of Theological learning and in a 
liberal disposition to support it. The 
appeal will now be fairly made'to them 
and we doubt not of its success.” 


The great difficulty in our Church has 
been that we have had to contend with 
prejudices, hostile to its pretensions, and 
ihe greatest part of our interest bas been 
absorbed by the defences we have been 
obliged to make. We have hardly had 
time to pursue a steady course, and the 
little attention we have attracted from 
the public, as a distinct body of Chris- 
tians must be attributed to our scattered 
condition and to the want of suitable op- 
portunities of introducing ourselves to 
the world. During the whole of this long 
period and while we have been Jahouring 
under great disadvantages, other denom- 
inations of Christians have gained in 


strength and numbers, on account of the 
zealous exertions of their members and 
ag respects the patronage extended to 
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their public institutions they have far 
outstripped us.—But we believe the time 
has now arrived, when we are called on 
by the great Head of the Church to make 
a decided and manly eflort to elevate her 
to that station of dignity and usefulness 
which she ought to occupy. Again te 
use the language of the address— 


“The standard of Theological attain- 
ments is raised by these new institu- 
tions, and unless we make similar exer- 
tions for the education of our candidates 
for orders, our younger clergy will, ia 
afew years, be considered a degraded 
body. The well educated members of 
our communion will not listen with profit 
to lessons from an undisciplined mind : 
and when they hear the sublime service 
of the liturgy performed by one, who has 
not knowledge to discern its meaning 
nor taste to perceive its beauties, they 
will be likely to retire with disgust from 
his ministrations. And finding that their 


\taste and their learning can be gratified 


by attending the congregations of other 
denominations, they will gradually be- 
come incorporated with them. While 
human nature remains what it now is, 
we cannot Count upon the general piety 
of mankind, nor upon the excellent prin- 
ciples of our Church to secure us against 
such a result. Jt can only be prevented 
by rearing up @ learned and a pious 
menistry.” 


These are alarming apprehensions, but 
we fear they are too well greunded. We 
say this, without designing to cast any 
reflection at all upon the character of 
our present clergy, for we can number 
among them some of the most learned 
and the most pious men in the country, 
but as respects only the situation of those 
who propose themselves as candidates for 
orders. Among these are many, who 
are unable, on account of the expence, 
to procure the means of a proper educa- 
tion for the ministry. —They have tal- 
ents, but they cannot cultivate them, 
and many of them remain destitute of all 
means of support until they are ordained 
[—and then it is almost impossible for 
them to attend to any thing beyond the 
discharge of their ordinary parochial du- 





ties. Our general conygntions may fill 
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their book of Canons with the names of, 
authors after authors whose works shall 
be perused before ordination, and may 
thus elevate as high as they please the 
standard of Theological learning, but 
unless we have a general Theological 
Seminary, where all our candidates may 
go and where all may pass through the 
same course of instruction, the only con- 
sequence will be, we shall drive away 
pious and deserving men from the minis- 
try of our Church, and finally be oblig- 
ed, so far to relax, as to throw open the 
doors and overwhelm the Church with 
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On account of the importance of the 
subject, we have, perhaps, occupied toe 
much of our present namber with these 
remarks upon it—but we trust our read- 
ers will excuse us, for most of them might 
never have had an opportunity of seeing 
the pamphlet alluded to, nor have been 
placed in situations to have their feclings 
at all interested in the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary. We do most 
sincerely hope that the exertions now 
making in our Church may be attended 
with success, and, committing the cause 
to God, devoutly pray for his blessing 








an illiterate ministry. 
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ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BULL’S SERMON, ON PRESCRIBED 
FORMS OF PRAYER. 


} | 


Analysisof Bishop Bull’s Sermon, on Timothy 
ii. 1, 2, entitled, “* Prescribed Forms ot 
Prayer in the Public Worship of God, 
practised from the very beginning of Chris. 
tianity, and are not only ancient, but usefui 
and necessary upon many accounts.” 


From the “ Christian Remembrancer.” 
PHESUS was the metropolis or chief 
city of the province of proconsular 
Asia, in' which Timothy was appointed 
to exercise episcopal jurisdiction. The 
fact is attested by all antiquity, and if 
power of ordaining, of judging, and of 
ruling in the Church, is an essential 
character of episcopal authority, the of- 
fice of Timothy is incidentally proved by 
various passages in his Epistle. His au- 
thority to call presbyters to account for 
their doctrine was implied in his com- 
mission to charge some to teach uo oth- 
er doctrine (i. 3.); he was appointed 
judge in those cases in which presbyters 
were concerned, against whom he was 
not to receive an unsupported accusation 
(v. 19.); and be was to ordain elders, 
and to lay hands suddenly on no man 
(v. 22.) 
Having in the first chapter instructed 





Timothy concerning the regulation of 


ceeds in the second to direct him con- 
cerning the duties of prayer and the pub- 
lic worship: “I exhort that first of all 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men, 
for kings and all that are in authority.” 
Timothy was to take care that such 
prayers should be made in all Churches 
under his inspection and jurisdiction. 
This order could only be observed by 
providing set forms of prayer, formed 
according to this rule of the Apostle, 
whose words were interpreted to this ef- 
fect in the primitive Church. The au- 
thor of the ancient book concerning the 
Calling of the Gentiles, cites the words 
of the text, and remarks upon them, that 
this rule was so religiously observed, 
that there is no part of the world, in 
which there are not forms of prayer suit- 
ed to this pattern. 


All the ancient liturgies now extant, 
were formed upon this model; and how- 
ever they may have been corrupted and 
interpolated, there are certain forms 
and expressions in which they all agree, 





preachcis in bis province, St. Paul pro-|; supposed to be of Apostolical origia, Such 


and which may therefore be reasonably 
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is the invitation 1p the office of tlhe Com- 
munion “ Lift up your hearts ;” and the 
response,“‘We lift them up unto theLord.”’ 
Such also is the other invitation; “ Let 
us give thanks unto our Lord God ;”’ and 
the response, “It is meet and right so 
todo.” The latter is found in all the 
most ancient liturgios; there is no lit- 
urgy in which the former does not occur. 

Such also is the doxology, ‘‘ Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” This doxology was in use 
from the earliest times, and is recogniz- 
ed by Justin Martyr, who lived almost 
within the Apostolic age. It is even re- 
corded that the last prayer of Polycarp, 
the disciple of St. John, was in these 
words; “1 praise thee, 1 bless thee, I 
glorify thee, by the eternal high priest 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, by whom 
to thee, together with him, in the Holy 
Ghost, be glory now and forever.” The 
Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, which 
contains the martyr’s prayer, concludes 
in asimilar form, * We bid you fare- 
well in 
whom be glory to God the Father, and 
to the Holy Ghost.” In the Apostolical 
constitutions is this doxology ; “To thee, 
O Father, and to thy Son, Christ our 
K.erd, and God and King, and to the Ho-| 
ly Ghost, be glory, praise, majesty, ado- 


our Lord Jesus Christ, with 


ration and worship, now and to eternal 
ages, Amen.” If therefore this doxology 
was introduced upon the occasion of any 
heresy, it must have been directed 
against the Cerinfhians and Ebionites, 
who in the age of the Apostles, impugned 
the Divinity ofour Lord. The fact how- 
ever is that this doxology did not origin- 
ate in opposition to any heresy whatev- 
er, bet was always an essential part of 

‘hristian worship; as all Christians are 
baptized in the name of the Father and 
of the Son, aad of the Holy Ghost, they 
are bound to render to each person di- 
vine worship and adoration. 

The praver of oblation of the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice in the Eucharist 2s another 


stance ol 


on prescribed forms of Prayer. | vou. 4. 


}tian Churches. All the ancient litur- 
igies agree almost in the words, entirely 
in the sense and method, and from this 
universal agreement it is natural to infer, 
that this form of prayer was delivered at 
the first foundation and settlement of the 
Churches. Even the Church of Rome 
retains this form, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of purgatory and transubstan- 
tiation might be refuted from it. 

There is another proof of this harmony 
in the office of baptism, in the renuncia-~- 
tion of the devil and his works, and in 
|the profession of faith in the Holy Trin- 
| This form is to be found in the lit- 
“urg ies of all the Churches of Christ 





lity. 


throughout the world, almost in the very 
same words, and is therejore of primi- 
itive and Apostolical origin. 

| Indeed the public worship of God bas 
been conducted according to a set form 
‘of prayer in all settled Churches, even 
‘from the times before the Christian era. 
‘The ancient Jews had their set forms of 
prayer, which are good and excellent in 
themselves, and are deficient only in not 
‘being offered through the name of Jesus 
‘Christ. Our Lord himself, in the prayer 
which he recommended to his disciples, 
‘offered not words of bis own conception, 
but compiled the prayer from the Jewish 
|Euchologies. The prefatory words, “Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” are the 
icommon introduction of the Jewish 
‘prayers; and Drusius and Capellus, in 
‘their notes upon the place, have shewn 
‘the other clauses to be of Jewish origin. 
|Our Lord was far from offering novelty, 
jand he has given an example of the re- 
spect which is due to ancient and ap- 
proved forms of prayer. It might be 
proved tbat, many of the offices and in- 
stitutions of the Church of Christ were 
‘in use even before his manifestation. 
Christianity is not a new invention; it 
is the perfection and consummation of 
the ancient religion, and it is the same 
spirit which has governed the Church of 
trod under the eld and under the new 








the conforiwmiv of all Chris- 


}coycnant. 








So strong is the argument from anti-| 
guity in favour of preconcerted litur-| 
gies: and they are not only ancient, 


but 
1. They are useful and necessary to 


ebviate and prevent all extravagant lev- 
ities and worse impieties in the public’ 
worship of God. The want of them was 
seen and felt in the great rebellion, when 
the public prayers were in many places, 
so ridiculous and absurd, as to ex pose | 
religion to the scorn and contempt of 
the irreligious. 

2. Liturgies are necessary in the pub- 
lic worship of God, that ministers less) 
learned may have a suitable form of de- 
votion provided for them; that the sol- 
emn worship and administration of the’ 
sacraments may bot be left to men of 
little judgment, and discretion, and that 
the more learned may be exempted from 
a temptation to vanity and ostentation. 

3. Liturgies are necessary that all 
the members of the Church may know 
the condition of public communion, and 
understand beforehand, what prayers 
they are to join in. This kaowledge 
can only be obtained by means of a pub- 
lic and prescribed liturgy. Noman who, 





has not an implicit faith in the officiating | 
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Church. Ministers who conduct the 
public worship at their own diseretion 
will naturally express their private sen- 
timents in their public prayers. Here- 
sies may thus be propagated with singu- 
lar facility, and the people will readily 
acquiesce in the truth of that doctrine 
which the minister ventures to address 
in prayer to God. In a prescribed form, 
care will be taken that the prayers shall 
correspond with the Articles of Relig- 
ion, aud recommend the belief of them. 
The ancient liturgies were systems of 
orthodox divinity, aad antidotes to bere 
sy. The liturgy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the creeds and in the 
doxologies are a security against Arian- 
ism and Socipianism, nor can any here- 
tic join in our offices of prayer and praise, 
or in our confessions of faith. 

In conclusion of this argument it is 
proper to observe, first, The folly of ob- 
jecting to all prescribed forms of prayer, 
and of separating from the Church upoa 
account of its using a form of prayer. 
This objection would call for separation 


‘from all Churches since the time of the 


| Apostles, for the injunction in the text 
was observed by Timothy and all the 
Bishops of the primitive Charch, by 








minister, will immediately join in ex- |causing forms of prayer to be made and 
temporary prayer, without considering | composed for the use of their several 
whether the prayers are such that he |Churches. The same order has at all 
may safely and heartily join in thern.* || omes beea observed throughout the uni- 
4. Liturgies are necessary to secure | versal Church, nor has the public wor- 
the established doctrine and faith of the| ship ever been left to the discretion of 
| the officiating minister. To those there- 
a ee me eee Paeangne: S yay ait ho object to set forms of prayer we 
** Of forms of prayer in public worship,” ob- |“OFE WHO Obje pray 


serves with — force, that a litargy pre may arswer with the Apostle, 1. Corin- 
vents the confusion of extemporary prayerin!!., , a 7‘ , ; 
which the eongregation, being ignorant of om xi. 16, We nave certegage ous 
each petition before they bear tt, and having | tom nor the Churches of God. If this 
little or no time to joip in it after they have)! 4 sh od ‘ 
nonail it. dom evaded beneeen, shale cate unsatisfactory, it is the Apos 
tention to the minister, and to their own de. Ue whose reasoning is fallacious. 


votron The devotrun of the hearer is neces When men pretend, that they cannot 
sarily suspended, until a petition be conclud 


el: and before he can assent to it, or proper-| be edified by set forms of prayer, they 


ly adopt it, that is, betore he can address the || declare of themselves. that they are ofa 
same vequest to God for himself, and |. i 
from himese!t, his attention is called off vo jdifferent aprrit from that which has al- 
ae pace with wens SaSeGiDy. ry to this |}ways animated the Church of Christ, 
that the mind ot the hearer is held in contin-} | . : 
ned expectation, and detained from its proper and that they are incapable of worship- 
business by (he very moveliy with which it is'| ping Ged in the manner ef the primitive 
gratified. * 
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is the invitation in the office of tlhe Com- 
munion “ Lift up your hearts ;’”’ and the 
response,“ We lift them up unto theLord.”’ 
Such also is the other invitation; “ Let 
us give thanks unto our Lord God ;” and 
the response, “It is meet and right so 
todo.” The latter is found in all the 
most ancient liturgios; there is no lit- 
urgy in which the former does not occur. 

Such also is the doxology, “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” 
from the earliest times, and is recogniz- 
ed by Justin Martyr, who lived almost 
within the Apostolic age. It is even re- 
corded that the last prayer of Polycarp, 
the disciple of St. John, was in these 
words; “I praise thee, 1 bless thee, I 
glorify thee, by the eternal high priest 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, by whom 
to thee, together with him, in the Holy 
Ghost, be glory now and forever.” The 
Epistie of the Church of Smyrna, which 
contains the martyr’s prayer, concludes 
inasimilar form, ‘“ We bid you fare- 
well in our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom be glory to God the Father, and 
to the Holy Ghost.” In the Apostolical 
constitutions is this doxology ; “‘ To thee, 
O Father, and to thy Son, Christ our 
Lord, and God and Kinz, and to the Ho-| 
ly Ghost, be glory, praise, majesty, ado- 


This doxology was in use 


ration and worship, now and to eternal 
If therefore this doxology 
was introduced upon the occasion of any 
heresy, it must have been directed 
against the Cerinthians and Ebionites, 
who in the age of the Apostles, impugned 
The fact how- 
ever is that this doxology did not origin- 


” 
ages, Amen. 


the Divinity of our Lord. 


ate in opposition to any heresy whatev-| 
er, bet was always an essential part of | 

‘hristian worship; as all Christians are 
baptized ia the pame of the Father and 
of the Son, aad of the Holy Ghost, they 
are bound to render to each person di- 
vine worship and adoration. 

The praver of oblation of the Chris- 


+ 


tian Sacrifice in the Eucharist2s another 





mustance of the conformuiv of all Chris- 
ad ' 


\tian Churches. All the ancient litur- 
gies agree almost in the words, entirely 
in the sense and method, and from this 
universal agreement it is natural to infer, 
that this form of prayer was delivered at 
the first foundation and settlement of the 
Churches. Even the Church of Rome 
retains this form, notwithstanding the 
doctrines of purgatory and transubstan- 
tiation might be refuted from it. 

There is another proof of this harmony 
|in the office of baptism, in the renuncia- 
tion of the devil and his works, and in 
‘the profession of faith in the Holy Trin- 
lity. This form is to be found in the lit- 
“urgies of all the Churches of Christ 
|throughont the world, almost in the very 
same words, and is therefore of primi- 
itive and Apostolical origin. 
| Indeed the public worship of God has 
‘been conducted according to a set form 
‘of prayer in all settled Churches, even 
‘from the times before the Christian era. 
|The ancient Jews had their set forms of 
prayer, which are good and excellent in 
themselves, and are deficient only in not 
‘being offered through the name of Jesus 
‘Christ. Our Lord himself, in the prayer 
which he recommended to his disciples, 
‘offered not words of bis own conception, 
‘but compiled the prayer from the Jewish 
Euchologies, The prefatory words, “ Our 
‘Father, which art in heaven,” are the 
‘common introduction of the Jewish 
‘prayers; and Drusius and Capellus, io 
‘their notes upon the place, have shewn 
‘the other clauses to be of Jewish origin. 
|Our Lord was far from offering novelty, 
jand he has given an example of the re- 
spect which is due to ancient and ap- 
proved forms of prayer. It might be 
\proved that, many of the offices and in- 
istitutions of the Church of Christ were 
‘in use even before his manifestation. 
Christianity is not a new invention; it 
is the perfection and consummation of 
the ancient religion, and it is the same 
spirit which has governed the Church of 
tsod under the eld and under the new 
icovycnant. 
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So strong is the argument from anti-| 
quity in favour of preconcerted litur-| 
gies: and they are not only ancient,| 


but 
1. They are useful and necessary to 


ebviate and prevent all extravagant lev- 
ities and worse impieties in the public) 
worship of God. The want of them was, 
seen and felt in the great rebellien, when 
the public prayers were in many places 
so ridiculous and absurd, as to eX pose | 
religion to the scorn and contempt of 
the irreligious. 

2. Liturgies are necessary in the pub- 
lic worship of God, tbat ministers less 
learned may have a suitable form of de-, 
votion provided for them; that the sol- 
emn worship and, administration of the 
sacraments may not be left to men of 
little judgment, and discretion, and that 
the more learned may be exempted from 
a temptation to vanity and ostentation. 

3. Liturgies are necessary that all, 
the members of the Church may know 
the condition of pablic communion, and) 
understand beforehand, what prayers 
they are to join in. This kaowledge 
can only be obtained by means of a pub-. 
lic and prescribed liturgy. Noman who 
has not an implicit faith in the officiating | 
minister, will immediately join in ex- 
temporary prayer, without considering 
whether the prayers are such that he) 
may safely and heartily join in them.* | 

4. Liturgies are necessary to secure, 
the established doctrine and faith of the’ 








* Valey tu his Moral Philosophy, B. 4 c 5, 
**Of forms of prayer in public worship,” ob-| 
serves with great force, that a liturgy pre | 
vents the confusion of extemporary prayer in! 
which the eongregation, being ignorant 0}, 
each petition before they hear tt, and having’ 
little or no Lime to join in it after they have} 
heard it, are contounded between their at-) 
tention to the minister, and to their own de 
votion The devotiwa of the hearer is neces | 
sarily suspended, until a petition be conclud. 
ed; and before he ean assent to it, or proper- 
ly adopt it, that is, betore he can address the! 
same request to God for himself, and. 
from himse't, his attention is called off to 
keep pace with what succeeds. Add to this | 
that the mind ot the hearer is held in contin-| 
ned expectation, and detained from its proper | 


business by (he very noveliy with which it is! 


gratibed. 





Church. Ministers who conduct the 
public worship at their own diseretion 
will naturally express their private sen- 
timents in their public prayers. Here- 
sies may thus be propagated with singu- 
lar facility, and the people will readily 
acquiesce in the truth of that doctrine 
which the minister ventures to address 
in prayer to God. In a prescribed form, 
care will be taken that the prayers shall 
correspond with the Articles of Relig- 
ion, aud recommend the belief of them. 
The ancient liturgies were systems of 
orthodox divinity, aad antidotes to bere 
sy. The liturgy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the creeds and in the 
doxologies are a security against Arian- 
ism and Socipianism, nor can any bere- 
tic join in our offices of prayer and praise, 
or in our Confessions of faith. 

In conclusion of this argument it is 
proper to observe, jfirsl, The folly of ob- 
jecting to all prescribed forms of prayer, 
and of separating from the Church upoa 
account of its using a form of prayer. 
This objection would call for separation 
from all Churches since the time of the 
Apostles, for the injunction in the text 
was observed by Timothy and all the 
Bishops of the primitive Chorch, by 
causing forms of prayer to be made and 
composed for the use of their several 





‘Churches. The same order has at all 
|umes been observed throughout the uni- 
versal Church, nor has the public wor- 
iship ever been left to the discretion of 


the officiating minister. To those there- 


fore who object to set forms of prayer we 
|may answer with the Apostle, 1. Corin- 
{vhians xi. 16. “ We have no such cus- 
tom nor the Churches of God.” If this 
answer be unsatisfactory, it is the Apos- 


' 
i 


| tle whose reasoning is fallacious. 
} 


|; When men pretend, that they cannot 
be edified by set forms of prayer, they 
declare of themselves, that they are of a 
different spirit from that which has al- 
ways animated the Church of Christ, 
and that they are incapable of worship- 
ping Ged in the manner ef the primitive 
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"interpretation. It is an office agreeable 
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martyrs, and their successors for many 


ages. This objection would hardly have! 


been made, if men had not been misin- 
formed concerning the gift and spirit of 
prayer, and led to suppose that it con- 
sists not only ia holy affectioms, but in a 
variety and volubility of words, and 
therefore that a form is inconsistent 
with the spirit of prayer. If this suppo- 
sition were just, neither the Psalms nor 
the Lord’s Prayer could be recited in 
the spirit of prayer. 

Others pretend that they do not object 
to al! forms of prayer, and that they do 
hot disapprove of our liturgy, because 
itis a liturgy, but because it contains 
things not agreeable to the word of God. 
W ithout asserting that our liturgy is ab- 
solutely perfect or incapable of improve- 
ment, which would be to call it more than 
human, it may be and it has been main- 
tained, that there is in it nothing sinful, 
nothing which can justify separation, 
nothing which does not admit of candid 


to the seriptures and to the primitive 
liiurgies; it is the best liturgy now 
exiaot. Moreover if the objection is 
only against particular passages, why 
is not the liturgy used in public congre- 
gatious with the omission of those passa- 
ges, or why is not a new liturgy substi- 


[von. 4. 


in general, and this objection is contrars 
to the practice of the universal Church. 
2. It may be observed, for the confir- 
mation of our adherence to the Church 
and t& its liturgy, and for our own pri- 
vate consolation, that we worship God 
in the manner of the primitive Chris- 
tians, in conformity with the doctrine of 
the Apostle in the text, and with the 
practice of the universal Church. The 
compilers of eur liturgy rejected what- 
ever was Corrupt, and retained whatever 
was sound in the preceding liturgies. 
We have no invocation of angels, but 
pray to God alone through the only me- 
diator Jesus Christ. We have no fabu- 
lous legends, but the pure scriptures 
read in an excellent order. Our prayers 
are in a language which all understand. 
We have the sacraments entire, admin- 
istered reverently, discreetly, and with- 
out pageantry. 

Let us be thankful for these benefits ; 
punctual in our attendance upon the 
public worship and at the table of the 
Lord ; serious, reverent, and devout, and 
free from that indifference which would 
render the best liturgies ineffectual. 
Let our practice correspond with our 
prayers, and with our character as Chris- 
tians and members of the Church, and 
our prayers will be accepted, and bring 








tuted in its place? Jt is plain that the 
real objection is urged against liturgies 


down a blessing om our Church and 
Country. B. 
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ri ect has lately been agitated || 
» literati in this country} 


ST.ITE OF LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Non nestruth tantas componere lites. 


But as the result of his observa- 


3 ritain; and both the/|'tions, he is of opinion, that some truth 
I ‘ie Seotch seem to have|;has been mixed with much error in the 
’ the claims of the || representations, which foreigners have 
I ‘erary distinetion.—})| made of the low state of learning in this 
7 etends not to judge; ‘country ; while on the other hand the 
it -yic, tut to be merely a spec-| spirit of irritation has sometimes carri- 


}ed our pretensions beyond just bounds. 
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But that there have been great men in 
the several departments of science is 
what no well-informed and unprejudiced 
mind will deny. And although foreign- 
ers, the British especially, have arrogat- 
ed to themselves the superiority and pre- 
cedence in all philosophical or mechan- 
ical discoveries and improvements, yet 
many are to be found in England and 
elsewhere, who admit our claims to pri- 
erity, and allow us to have made consid- 
erable advances in both. But after all, 
it must be acknowledged, that if we 
stand foremost in arts and arms, we fall 
somewhat into the back ground in regard 
to literature and the sciences. I mean 
as it respects the general character of 
the country ; for that individuals may be 
found in every branch of science, capa- 
ble of rivalling the most celebrated in 
Europe, is what I am far from being dis- 
posed to deny. But the progress of 
learning and of literary institutions has 
hardly been commensurate with our ad- 
vancement on the scale of national im- 
portance. Extensive learning has not 
been so generally diffused, as might have 
been expected ; and to crown the whole, 
it is not a little doubtful, whether it be 
on the increase or decline. 

For this low ebb, several reasons have 
been assigned. By some it has been at- 
tributed to climate ; but by others, with 
a greater degree of probability, to the 
infancy of the settlement of the country 
by Europeans, and the character of its 
first settlers, who were chiefly adventur- 
ers, whose pursuits 
ricultural and commercial, and their re- 
ligious epimions and daily occupations. 
though not positively hostile, were by no 
means decidedly favourable to literary 
improvement. To which may be added, 
the state of the religious and political 
sentiments of the early emigrants, which 
was very unsettled, and continued so, till 
after the revolution. 


were mostly ag- 


An unceasing irri- 
tation, produced by conflicting opinions, 
teuded not only to divert from but in a 
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degree to unfit: the mind for the pursuit 
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of moral or physical science; while com- 
mercial, political and religious specula- 
tions occupied almost exclusively the 
attention of the best informed and most 
influential characters. We are hardly 
removed at a sufficient distance from the 
feelings and habits of our ancestors, or 
recovered from the shock of the revolu- 
tion in this Country, and in France, nor 
from that of the late war with Great 
Britain, enough to engage in philosophi- 
cal enquiries and develope the genius 
and taste of our citizens 

But one thing is certain, the influence 
of which will always be felt, so long as 
it continues, and that is, no effectual pro- 
vision for learning is made by the con- 
stitution or by the civil or ecclesiastical 
institutions of the country. 
‘voaen seminaries, theological and literary, 


Colleges 





‘may be established and richly endowed, 
but provision for the support of learning 
| will still be defective ; some further en 
couragement will be necessary ; provis- 
ion must be made for its support, or learn- 
ling will but serve to increase the em- 
'barrassinents and the wretchedness of 
ithose, who devote themselves toit. The 
| professions, it will be said, present suffi- 
lcient openings for learned men. But it 
should be recollected, that those, who 
engage in the learned professions, after 
‘Struggling with many difficulties in ob- 
‘taining an education, are obliged to en- 
iter immediately on the active and ex- 
clusive discharge of their professional 








‘labours and seldom find leisure for liter- 
They often find them- 
iselves under the necessity of commenc- 


jary pursuits. 


ing the practical, before they have thor- 
oughly studied the thevretical part of 
It is besides to be re- 
collected, that all the learned professions 


their profession. 


are exclusively bebolden to popular fa- 
vour. Learned men are obliged to bring 
their stores to a market, where the pur- 
chasers know nothing about the value of 
them. The pettifogger, who is acquaint- 
ed with the little tricks and quirks of 
law, usually obtains a larger share of 
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practice, than the most thorowgh and{jrestrictions. The chief objects aimed 
skilful jurist; the demagogue easily| at, are economy, freedom and equality ; 
gains the preference to the soundest! the last and most remote are fame, power 
statesman, and the quack, the mounte-| | and aggrandizement; and the latter in- 
bank, or the vilest Indian pretender to||terfere too much with the former to en- 
miraculous healing is often more greedi- ,ter into the calculation, or to be provid- 
ly sought after, than the most learned!'ed for at the formation of free govern- 
and the most experienced practitioner! /ments. Amid the rapidity, with which 
in surgery and medicine. Ina theology, they are formed, and the anxiety usually 
the case is, if possible, still worse. Here manifested to be relieved from needless 
learning in a preacher is in less esti-|/burdens, the great interests of letters 
mation, than a talent for amusing and!|are apt to be overlooked. It is not al- 
entertaining; and in most of our coun- |ways duly considered, that there is dan- 
try-towps a very unequal contest is car- ger in avoiding a supposed inconven- 
ried on between the regularly educated lience, of incurring a positive evil, and 
Clergyman, and some ignorant pretend- ‘in aiming at certain advantages, of over- 
er to supernatural gifts, in which -the|jbalancing them by much more serious 
jJaiter seldom fails of obtaining the vic-||detriments. In escaping from the griev- 
tory by popular acclamation. The coun-||ous impositions and expensive establish- 
try Clergyman bas many other ayoca- jments of the antient institutions of the 
tions, of a very imperious nature beside civilized world, there was danger of suf- 
parochial, which are unfavourable to {fering the more intolerable impositions 
extensive literary acquirements. jof arbetrary will, popular caprice, and 

Hence the learned professions, as||savage ignorance ; and exchanging the 
they are termed, seldom afford effectual ||tyranny of a despot for the infinitely 
encouragement to abstract science, or|/worse tyranny of the multitude. This 
solid learning. That they ought to do|,was exemplified by a pious Divine, who 
so is true; but that they do not is also fled to this country from the persecution 
true ; and this is owing to the circumstan-| of the Church of England. He had not 
ces before mentioned, over which the|/been long a resident in this land of lib- 
friends of science can have no control. erty, before he discovered his mistake 

Republics are ofien said to be unfa-|/and lamented his exchange. “He had 
vourable to literature. This is not inva-|| been offended in England, he observed, 
riably true, as the republics of Venice|'at the government of “ My Lord Bish- 
and Genoa are honorable examples to!|op,” but Le had found that of ** My Lords 
the contrary. In the fine arts and em- 'Brethren” to be far more impCrious and 
bellishments of life, they were by no,|intolerable. There is danger of ex- 
means behind their cotemporaries. This tremes ; and unrestrained freedom is li- 
may have been owing in some degree to. ‘centiousness, which is the worst of ty- 
the peculiar structure of those republics, || ranny. The tendencies of despotic and 
which in many of its features differed | oligarchal governments are opposite. 
materially from ours. They were high- || The former secures at least order and re- 
ly aristocratic, while ours approximates ‘|finement among a certain portion of the 
inore nearly to a democratic or popular) community : : while the unavoidable ten- 
furm; and what bearing the peculiar||dency of oligarchies is to disorder, and 
|savage barbarism. 








structure of ours may bave on learning 
or the fine arts, time roust determine. ! By applying these observations, if they 
atts e chief design of republican forms || are Correct, to our own government, per- 


‘government is to level c istiuctions,and | |sons of discernment, may, by perceiving 
1 
to remove all unnecessary burdens and|!its approximation to either of these ex- 
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tremes, be able to perceive its present 
and future bearing on the interests of 
literature. Our government has been 
evidently framed with a single eye to 
the relief of our citizens from all the 
evils of existing governments in Europe. 
and to the attainment of the leading ob- 
jects of republics, economy, freedom and 
equality. Ali distinctions are of course 
regarded with a jcalousy, which learning 
hardly escapes, and which commences 
even in our schools; so that it be- 
comes sometimes almost unsafe fora boy 
to engage in the study of the learned 
languages at a public, or what is termed 
a town school. To be destitute of the 
ordinary attainments, which are necessa- 
ry to transact Customary business, is in- 
convenient and disreputable; but any 
advance beyond, as it is seldom requir- 
ed, is rarely to be found; the appear- 
ance of it is deemed pedantic; the de- 
mand for it seldom extends beyond the 
usual requirements of a superficial edu- 
cation ; and in the cabinet, the pulpit, or 
at the bar,in the forum and the field, 
those studies are exclusively pursued, 
which qualify for immediate usefulness. 
Where then are the fine arts or the 
abstruse sciences to look for patrons and 
protcctors? Surely not among men in 
active business; for they have seldom| 
leisure, and but rarely taste ; and it can 
hardly be expected, that patriotism) 
enough will be found to engage in liter-! 
ary pursuits merely for the purpose of! 
raising the reputation of a nation, un- 
ambitious of literary fame, and of course | 
disinclined to reward literary merit. | 
Antiently the motto was, “ cedant arma’ 
loge ;” here the rule is reversed ; | 
military prowess bears off the palm of| 
public favour; and is rewarded with fat | 
sinecures, badges of distinction, and civ -| 
ic feasts; while he, who has no preten- | 
sions to public favour, but solid learning, | 
is consigned to obscurity, and doomed to| 
languish under ali the evils of penury 
and contempt. With every recommen-| 
dation on the score of learning and mor- 
als, he is viewed with contempt in pres- 
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ence of the lavrelled hero, whose whole 
stock of knowledge may be confined to 
military tactics; and whose principles 
and practices are at war with the best 
interests of society. 

But when science, thus disparaged, 
looks for protection to our wealthy mer- 
chants, as ber last refuge, she too often 
Henate with an indignant frown, and is 
repelled with chilling apathy. Before 
them she spreads her rich merchandize in 
vain; the unlettered merchant looks upon 
them,as the Jewish pawn-broker does up- 
on jewels,whichare to be kept outof sight 
in the strong-box, till redeemed at alarge 
advance,orsold forthe most they will fetch. 

Our merchants generally want leis- 
ure and taste for reading. To buy books 
is frequently regarded by them, as mere 
waste of money. Hence books among 
the parsimonious constitute no part of 
the domestic establishment, while among 
the more liberal, the cellar is much bet- 
ter furnished, than the library. Ifa 
rich merchant is ever disposed to read, 
he borrows a book of his neighbour, 
commonly of the poor Clergyman, of 
whose extravagance and folly in buying 
such trash he is perpetually complaining. 

Under such discouragements, it is not 
to be wondered at, that original works 
of great magnitude should not be under- 
taken in this country. But the re-publi- 
cation of most of the works of celebrity 
in the several departments of science, 18 
a proof, that we are by no means entire- 
ly destitute of taste and talents. Some 
of the most elaborate of the European 
‘publications have been read, commented 
‘upon aud corrected io this country ; and 
‘here were some of their most celebrated 
lartists born and educated. But the low 
istate of learning in general and the pau- 
city of learned men say ety which must 
ibe admitted, and form a just subject of 
reproach ; while the discouragements to 
‘literature, now enumerated are already 
isensibly felt,and are pregnant with evils, 
which unless timely prevented, will short - 
ly become extensive and alarming. 
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EXCERPTA. 
From the Sermons of Rev Jeremiah Seed 


THER men’s follies and vices are 
always insupportable to those, who 
are wholly devoted to their own. The 
fuiler of imperfections any man is, the 
less able is he to bear with the imperfec- 
tions of his fellow creatures. True re- 
ligion, solid virtue is not easily provok 
ed. but when provoked 1s easy to be en- 
treated, knows hew to connive at little 
follies, and to pardon even considerable 
errors. Whereas, false virtue is peevish, 
exceptious, magisterial. hating to be put 
out of its own way, disconcerted with tri- 
fles, and unhinged by solid misfortunes. 


——— 


Men had rather be thought vicious, 


than ridiculous; they can bear you. 


should hate them for their vices, but they 
cannot bear you should ridicule them 
for their follies. 


— 


Ir is true, several books have appear- 
ed, which without disguise have attack- 
ed the Christian religion. But what re- 
ception have they met with? Why they 
remind us of those bodies, which some- 
times make their appearance on the the- 
atre of nature: nobody knew from what 
quarter they came, and in a little time, 
nobody knew, whither they were gone. 


Aut the knowledge in the world, ali 
the dry abstracted reasonings will signi- 
fy little, till our affections are engaged 
and interested on the side of virtue. 
Our principles will only float useless in 
the head, till the heart, out of which are 
the issues of life, is warmed by them.— 


—A settled, animated resolution to serve 


God, and notbing else, will overlook It- 
tle difficulties, and charge through great 
ones. A man of large compass of thought, 
shall be able to define the nature, state 
the measures, and demonstrate the rea- 





sonableness of each virtue; in the mean 
time, he shall content himself with the 
barren demonstration, leaving the prac- 
tice to others. On the other hand, an 
ignorant peasant, who knows not what 
a demonstration or a definition means, 
shall discharge every duty, which the 
other can demonstrate, through an affec- 
tionate relish for goodness, and from 
what is generally the best casuist, aN 
HONEST HEART.———Let a man be ever 
so dull, if he keeps his eye fixed and in- 
tent upon that great point, everlasting 
bliss, be will have light enough to direct 
bimto Heaven. The fewer ideas he has, 
the more he may attend to that most no- 
ble idea of all,—that of eternal glory. 


Every map, like the prophet Jonah, 
for the time he is angry, thinks, that he 
does weil to be augry Cartesius says 
justly, that a man should forearm himself 





with this seitled pursuasion, that during 


the Commotion of his blood and spirits, 


what is offered to his imagination in 


favour of his predominant passion, tends 
only to deceive his reason.—-—He that 
earuestly wishes a thing were lawful, 
has bali consented, thatitisse. Several 
salvos are made, and the thing is execut- 
ed. I guestion if men are so often 
guilty of dishonesty between man and 
map, as they are of inward dishonesty 
land unfair dealing in their intercourse 
with themselves. 








Our affections deceive 
\more than sophistry. Tp form clear and 


idistinct notions of virtue and vice in 


||\general, is an easy matter; but to fori 


ijust ideas of ourselves, whether we are 
guilty of such a vice, or endued with 
such a virtue, is a work of some difli- 


~- 

| Tre law of God will never be upper- 
Tae in our hearts, till we have acquired 
la relish for it; and this is to be con- 


tracted, just as it is for certain kinds of 
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food, by using ourselves to them.———-By 
a custom of doing a good action, we shall 
learn an easy manner of doing them ; 
and an easy manner of doing them will 
ripen into love for them, till we “ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” 
But what we do, we must do qnickly. 
If our reason, that sun, which God has 
lighted up, does not dispel the mists and 
fogs of vice, before the noon of life, it is 
geuerally overcast for the whole day.— 
—W hen vices of a deeper dye have once 
penetrated into the substance, and given 
a thorough tincture to the soul, it seldom 
recoyers its pative and unsullied pure- 
ness. It seldom becomes white, as wool, 
when its sins have been red, as scarlet. 





Tue man, who, though generally in- 
tent on great matters, can yet occasion- 
ally condescend te little things without 
making himself little, singular in noth- 
ing, but goodoess, and uncomplying in 
nothing, but vice ;—the man, who is in 
all things, like unto us, sin only except-| 
ed, takes the most effectual method of 
making us like unto him in virtue. 





SINGULARITY in matters of no moment, 
discredits a man’s virtues, and disquali- 


fies him from being useful in affairs of!) 


consequence. 
= | 


Wuica of the two is the most pitiable 
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An account of the prineipal versions and most 
celebrated and authentic manuseripts of ihe 
Holy Seriptures. 


THE book containing the holy scrip- 
tures is called the Bible, and is derived 
from a Greek word, which signifies The 
book ; it being “ the book of books,” or 
the chief or most excellent book. It is al- 
so called “ The scriptures,” i.e. The wril- 
ings ;—being thus designated by way of 
eminence, be cause superior in impor- 
tance to all others. 

The Bible is divided into two parts 
called the Old and New Testaments. 
The word Testament is equivalent to 
Covenant; and 1s used to express the 
mode of intercourse between God and 
man, as contained in the dispensations of 
Moses and Jesus Christ. 

The Jews again divided the Old Tes- 
tament into three parts—the law,—the 
prophets,—and the hagiographa, The 
law is contained in the Pentateuch or 
the five books of Moses; the prophets 
are contained at the the close of the 
volume and are divided into “ the great- 
er and the less ;” the hagiographa or ho- 
ly writings are nine in number ;—1, Job; 
2, the Psalter, divided into five parts; 3, 
Proverbs; 4, Ecclesiastes; 5, Solomon's 
Song; 6, Daniel; 7, the two books of 
Chronicles, which make but one in He. 
brew; 8, the first and second book of 


|| Ezdras,(or Ezra and Nehemiah) of which 


the Hebrews make but one; 9, Esther— 





object, he, who begs at other men’s doors, 


St. Jerom adds, that some reckon the 


his daily bread; or he, who goes thither |hooks of the hagiographa to be eleven, 
to beg bis daily happiness, being too poor |including Kuth and Lamentations, as 
to furnish his own entertainment? He, |distinct books. 


whose company is an insupportable bur-| 
den to himself, is very much obliged to 
the good nature and easiness of his com-. 
panions, at its not being an ipsupporta-| 
ble burden to them tuo. 


, — 

Tuere is such a principle of activity | 
in human nature, that there is no great! 
danger, that we should fall into a babit of, 
doing just nothing at all. The great, 
hazard is, that we should contract a hab- 


it of doing nothing to the purpose. N. 


— 


The Pentateuch was the first and chief 
book of the Jews and was equally ac- 
knowledged both by Jews and Samari- 
tans. ‘The latter was an antient sect 
among the Jews; which separated from 
them in the time of Rehoboam, the son 
of Solomon. The tribe of Judah, or the 
proper Jews adhered to Rehoboam ; but 
the ten tribes, as they were called, sep- 
arated under Jeroboam, and retained 
their antient name, “ the Israelites.” — 





They afterward intermingled with the 
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Babylonians, Cutheans and other idol- 
aters. But from the period of their sep- 
aration, there was a perpetual enmity 
between the Jews and Samaritans, or 
Israelites. 

This schism in the Jewish Church occa-| 
sioned a dispute similar to that, which | 
now exits between the Eastern and West-| 
ern sections of the Christian Church, viz. 
Which was the true Church, and which 
was the most pure and authentic? The 
Samaritans had a copy of the Pentateuch 
only, and disowned all the other books of 
the Qld Testament. Their copy of the 
Pentateuch differed in some respects 
from that of the Jews, and was written 
in different characters, commonly called 
the Samaritan. The point of preference | 
as to purity, antiquity, &c. of the two 
Pentateuchs is a matter of dispute among 
the learned. 

One particular passage negate 
my xxvii. 4,) is asserted by each to have) 
been corrupied by the other. The learn-| 
ed are divided on this subject ; but Bish-! 
op Kennicott gives very weighty rea- 
sons for thinking that the true reading) 
is “ Gerizim” according to the Samari-| 
tan and not “ Ebal” as it is in our ver-| 
sion, which follows the Jewish. There’ 
are some other points of difference, and | 
the same learned Prelate thinks, that| 
both these Versions are necessary to ex- 
plain each other. I 

| 











The most antient manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible were written between 
the years 900 and 1100; but they were, 
wo doubt transcribed from others of a| 
more antient date. The manuscript pre- 
served in the Bodleian library is about. 
eight hundred years old. Another MS. | 
not less antient is preserved in the Ca- 
sarian library at Vienna. Dr. Kenni-! 
cott informs us, that almost all the MSS.| 
of the Old Testament, which are known 
at present were written between the 
vears 1000 and 1457; and hence he in- 
fers, that all the MSS. written before the 
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years 700 or 800, were destroyed by 
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account of their many differences from 
the copies, then declared genuine. This 
circumstance is also alleged by Walton, 
as the reason, why we have so few cop- 
ies of the age of six hundred years, and 
why even the copies of seven hundred or 
eight hundred years are very rare. 

There have been found about four hun- 
dred and forty different manuscripts of 
the Old Testament, in whole or in differ- 
ent parts ; which is three times the num- 
ber of the copies of the New Testament, 
that have ever been discovered. 

The latter Jews manifested peculiar 
care and fidelity in their manuscript 
copies of the Bible. Of this the masoretic 
labours afford a favourable specimen. 
This Herculean labour was performed 
by the learned Rabbins to secure the 
sacred text from additions or corrup- 
tions. ‘ Their work regards merely the 
letter of the Hebrew text; in which 
they have first fixed the true reading, as 
well as the right method of writing and 
pronouncing, by vowels, pauses and ac- 
cents; they have secondly, numbered, 
not only the chapters and sections, but 
the verses, words and letters of the text. 
The masora is called'by the Jews the 
hedge or fence of the law, because this 
enumeration of the verses, &c. is a means 
of preserving it from being corrupied 
and altered. They have, thirdly mark- 
ed whatever irregularities occur in any 
of the letters of the Hebrew text ;—such 
as the different size of the letters, their 
various positions, inversions, &c. and 
they have been fruitful in finding out 
reasons for these irregularities and mys- 
teries in them.” 

“ The text of the sacred books was 
originally written without any breaks or 
divisions into Chapters or verses, or even 
into words ; so that a whole book in the 
antient manner was but one continued 
word.” Hence there was much room 
for the exercise of learning and discre- 
tion in separating this mass of letters in- 
to words, words into sentences, and sen- 


some decree of the Jewish Senate, on||tences into periods, or suitable portions 
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to make out a rational and consistent 
idea. ‘‘In regard therefore the sacred 
writings had undergone a great number 
of alterations, whence various readings 
had arisen, and the original was become 
much mangled and disfigured, the Jews 
had recourse to a canon, which they 
judged infallible, to fix and ascertain the 
Hebrew text; and this rule they call 
masora, tradition; as if this critique 
were nothing buta tradition, which they 
had received from their forefathers. Ac- 
cordingly they say, that when God gave 
the law to Moses at Mount Sinai, he! 
taught them first the true reading of it. | 
and secondly, its true interpretation ; 
and that both these were handed down 
by oral tradition from generation to) 
generation, till at length they were com- 
mitted to writing. The former of these, 
viz. the true reading is the subject of 
the masora; the latter or true interpre- 
tation, that of the mishna and gemara. 

According to Ehas Levita, they were 
the Jews of a famous school at Tiberias, 
about five hundred years before Christ, 
who composed or at least began the 
masora; whence they are called maso- 
vites and masoretic doctors. Aben Ezra! 
makes them the authors of the points| 
and accents in the Hebrew text, as we 
now find it ; and which serve for ened 

Thus we see the exceedingly great, 
care of the Jews to preserve the integri-| 
ty of the sacred text. But when this, 
caution first began is a matter of extreme! 
uncertainty. Some suppose it to have 
commenced in the third, and others not 
till the eighth or ninth century. 

The religion of the Jews depended 
much on memory and oral tradition. The| 
Jewish ritual was preserved by the 
priesthood ; and the moral law, together 
with the religious ceremonies generally 
were transmitted from one generation 
to another by oral instruction. The 
Jews were commanded to teach them to 
their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren to the latest generation. Thus al- 
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though vereal alterations might be occa-|! 








sionally made in the Jewish ritual, yet 
the substance, as to doctrines and cere- 
monies would always remain unchanged. 
The unity and spirituality of God, the 
worship, which was due to him, the 
promised Messiah, and the duties enjoin- 
ed by the decalogue, were points, which 
were most essentia! but which depended 
but little on masoretical calculations :-— 
they were doctrines and duties, which 
would not be easily lost or mistaken by 
the alteration of a word or the omission 
of a letter. 

One fact in the history of the sacred 
writings deserves particular attention ; 
and that is the finding of the book of the 
law by Hilkiah, the High Priest in the 
reign of Josiah. ‘The original of the 
Pentateuch had been carefully preserv- 
ed in the side of the ark, and had been 
probably introduced with the ark into 
the temple at Jerusalem. After having 
been concealed in the dangerous days 
of the idolatrous Kings of Judah, and 
particularly in the impious reigns of 
Manassah and Ammon, it was found in 
the days of Josiah,the succeeding Prince, 
by Hilkiah the Priest, in the temple. 
Prideaux says, that during the preced- 
ing reigns, the book of the law was so 
destroyed and lost, that besides this co- 
py of it, there was no other to be ob- 
tained. To this purpose he adds, that 
the surprize manifested by Hilkiah on 
the discovery of it, and the grief ex- 
pressed by Josiah, when he heard it read, 
plainly shew, that none of them had seen 
it before. Upon this the pious King or- 
dered the copies to be written out from 
this original, and to be dispersed among 
the people, (2 Kings xxi. 8, 13.—- 
2 Chronicles xxxiv.) On the other 
hand, Dr. Kennicott supposes, that long 
before this time, there were several cop- 
ies of the law in Israel, during the sep- 
aration of the ten tribes, and that there 
were some copies of it likewise among 
the tribes of Judali aud Benjamin, par- 
ticularly in the hands of the prophets, 
priests and Leyites; and that by the in 











_Hilkiah may be accounted for by ad- 
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struction and authority of these MSS. 
the various services in the temple were 
regulated, during the reigns of the good 
Kings of Judah. He adds, that the sur- 
prize expressed by Josiah and the peo- 
ple, at his reading the copy found by 


verting to the history of the preceding 
reirns, and by recollecting what an idol- 
atrous King Manassah had been for fif- 
ty-five years, and that he wanted neither 
power nor inclination to destroy the 
copies of the law if they had not been 
secreted by the servants of God. The 
law after being so long concealed would 
be unknown almost to all! the Jews, and 
thus the solemn reading of it by Josiah 
would awaken his own and the people’s 
earnest attention; more especially as 
the copy produced was probably the ong- 
inal, written by Moses. From this time 
copies of the law were extensively mul- 
tiplied among the people, and thongh 
within a few years, the autograph or 
original copy of the law was burnt with 
the city and temple by the Babylonians, 
yet many copies of the law and the 
prophets, and of all the other sacred 
writings, were circulated in the hands 
of private persons, who carried them 
with them into their captivity.” 

From documents thus preserved, it is 
generally supposed, that the sacred can- 
on of the Old Testament was formed by 
Ezra and Father Simon. These great 
and pious men probably collated the Pen- 
tateuch by the best authorities, and form- 
ed the history of Moses, Joshua, the 
Judges, and the Kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah from authentic documents, which 
existed in their day. 

From a copy of the Canon, thus col- 
lected by them, sprang the famous Septu- 
agint translation. This was a version 
made from the Hebrew into Greek for 





the convenience of the Grecian Jews in| 
Alexandria. It was fabulously reported} 
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to have been made by six doctors, cho- 
sen out of each tribe, which made in the 
whole the number seventy-two ; and that 
each of these translated the whole bible 
by himself in a separate cell ; and when 
they compared their labours together, 
it appeared that their translations cor- 
responded word for word and letter for 
letter. But this account is justly re- 
jected, as fabulous; and it has been since 
proved, that this version was made by 
Jews, living at Alexandria for the use of 
themselves and many thousands of their 
brethren, who were then settled in 
Egypt, and who, living among the 
Greeks, generally used the Greek lan- 
guage. And it has been also proved, 
that the whole Hebrew bible was not 
translated into Greek at once, but that 
different parts were translated at differ- 
ent times: that the Pentateuch was 
translated first, about two hundred and 
eighty-five years before Christ, that on- 
ly the Pentateuch was read in the syn- 
agogues, till about one hundred and sev- 
enty years before Christ, when Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, their cruel persecutor 
forbad them to recite any part of the 
law; that soon after this prohibition, 


ithe Jews translated into Greek, Isaiah, 


and the following prophets for the use of 
the temple at Heliopolis, and the Alex- 
andrian Synagogues; and that the other 
books were translated afterwards with 
different degrees of skill and care at va- 


,rious times and by various persons. 


The Septuagint was most probably the 
versien used by our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles. The greater part of the passages, 
quoted by them, correspond with this, 
which differ from our present version. 
It has various readings, and in many in- 
teresting passages it differs from our pres- 
ent version. It contains one whole psalm, 
not to be found in the latter; and addi- 
tional passages in other portions of the 
psalms. N. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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There is a very interesting review of the 
** Memoirs, illustrative of the life and writ- 
ings of Joha Evelyn, Esq. F. RS, &c”’ in 
the London Quarterly Review for April, 
1818 —Evelyo was a man of most excellent 
character, and lived during one of the most 
eventful scenes in the history of Great Brit- 
ain,—the marterdom of Charles L. the 
Usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
Restoration of Charles I] ——~'t he follow. 
ing brief aecount of his life, and description 
of the character of the times, in which he 
lived, is selected from the Review and Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary 
Joun Eve rn, a learned writer, de- 

scended of an antient and respectable 

family, was born at Wotton, in Surry, 
31st October, 1620. He left England 
in 1644 to travel for the purpose of en- 
larging his mind by observations on the 
manners and habits of various countries, 
and acquiring such general knowledge, as 
was best calculated to extend his sphere of 
usefulness. Evelyn lost his mother when 
he was fifteen; and his father about six 
years after. ‘* My father, says he, re- 
tained his senses and piety to the last, 
which he most tenderly expressed in 
blessing us, whom he now left to the 
world, and the worst of times, while he 
was taken from the evil to come. Thus 
we were bereft of our parents in a peri- 
od, when we most of all stood in need of 
their counsel and assistance, especiaily 
myself of a raw, vain, uncertain and ve- 
ry unwary inclination ; but so it pleased 

God to make trial of my conduct ina 

conjuncture of the greatest and most 

prodigious hazard that ever the youth of 

England saw. If I did not, amidst all 

this, peach my liberty, nor my virtue, 

with the rest who made shipwreck of 
both, it was more the infinite goodness 
and mercy of God than the least discre- 
tion of mine own, who now thought of 
nothing but the pursuit of vanity, and 
the confused imaginations of young men. 
The signs of the times were then too evi- 
dent to be mistaken ; the palace at Lam- 
beth had been assaulted by a rabble ; 
and libels and invectives scattered about 
the streets ‘to the reproach of govern- 
ment and the fermentation of our since 
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at Strafford’s trial, where ‘ the lords and 
commons, together with the king, queen, 
prince, and flower of the noblesse, were 
spectators and auditors of the greatest 
malice and the greatest innocency that 
ever met before so illustrious an assem- 
bly,’ and he had seen ‘the fatal stroke 
which severed from its shoulders the wis- 
est head in England—to such exorbitan- 
cy were things arrived :’ he now there- 
fore determined to absent himself from 








distractions.’ Evelyn had been present 
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a state of things which ‘ gave umbrage’ 
(fearful suspicion) ‘ to wiser than himself 
|that the calamities of England were but 
yet in their infancy.’” 

He was active in the restoration and 
sustained high and important offices after- 
wards in the administration. This great 
and good man died in the cighty-sixth 
year of his age, and was interred at Wot- 
ton in a stone coffin, over which was this 
inscription. “That living in an age of 
‘extraordinary events and revolutions, he 
had learned from thence this trath, 
which he desired might thus be commun- 
icated,—that all is vanity, which is not 
honest, and that there is no solid wis- 
dom, but in real piety.” 

It was a happy addition to the virtues 
and extensive powers of mind, which be 
possessed, that he was in easy and inde- 
pendent circamstances, which left him 
‘no wish unsatisfied, which a man of worth 
aod virtue could form. His library was 
large and selected ; his grounds and gar- 
dens were neatly cultivated, and adorn- 
ed with all the embellishments of nature 
and art, which his fertile genius could 
suggest ; and among his friends he could 
number the greatest, and most ingenious 
and learned men of the times. “ It may 
be remarked of him,” says Mr, Walpole, 
“* that the worst to be said of him is, that 
he knew more than he always commun- 
icated. IHlis life was a course of enqui- 
ry, study, curiosity, instruction and be- 
pevolence. The works of the Creator, 
and the mimic labours of the creature 
were all objects of his pursuit. He 

adored fre examination, was a coer- 
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tier, that flattered only by informing lis 
Prince, and was really “ the neighbour” 
of the gospel, for there was no man, that 
might not be the better forhim.” He 
promoted the royal society, he obtained 
the Arundelian marbles for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and he proposed to Mr. 
Boyle the erection of a_philosophical})j 
College for retired and speculative per- 
sons, and he had the honesty to write 1m 
defence of active life against Mr. Mac- 
He knew, !| 





kenzie’s essay on solitude. 
that retirement in Ins own hands was) 
industry and benefit to mankind ; in| | 
those of others laziness and inutility. 

From his interesting memoirs, we se- 
Ject the following picture of the times, 
in which he lived—lIt is introduced in 
ihe Quarterly Review in tue following 
inanher— 


Fanatacism was triumphant io this 
poor country when Evelyn took posses 
sion of his delightful retreat : insanity || 
and roguery are natural allies, and in 
the game winch was then played in po- 
litical life, knaves were the best cards ip 
the pack. Fortunately for the family at 
Saves Court they were not troubled by a 
fanatical minister. ‘The present in- 
cumbent,’ says Evelyn, * was somewhat 
of the Independent, yet he ordinarily 
preached, sound doctrine, and was a 
peaceable man, which was an extraordi- 
nary felicity in this age. New and 
then too an orthodox man got into the 
pulpit. Upon occasions on which the 
minister durst not officiate according to 
the form and usage of the Church of 
England, such «as christeniags and 
churchings, Mr. Evelyn had the cere- 
mony performed in bis own house by one | 
of the silenced clergy ; and when in the | 
progress of fanatical intolerance all | 
jorms were prohibited, and most of the | 
preachers were usurpers, ‘1 seldom,’ he) 
says,‘ went to church on solemn feasts, 





but rather went to London, where same || 


of the orthedox sequestered divines did | 
privately use the Common Prayer, ad- |}! 
iniuister Sacraments, &c. or else | pro- | 
cured one to officiate in my own house.’ 


It is remarkable that the Directory, of || 
which so many thousands must have been || 
priuied, should be at this time so un-|| 
common a book that few persons, per- 
haps even among those who spe nd their! 
fe weth books, ha Lye ever seen it. ‘ On 
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Sunday afternoon he frequently stayed at 
home to catechize and instruct his fami-. 
ly, those exercises universally ceasing 
in the parish churches, so as people had 
no principles, and grew very ignorant 
of even the common points of Christian- 
‘ity, all devotion being now placed in 
hearing sermons and discourses of specu- 
lative and notional things.’ The foliow- 
ing extracts show strikingly the spirit 
cof “those unhappy umes. 


“4th Dec. Going this day to our 
‘Church 1 was surprised to see a trades- 
|man, a mechanic, step up; I was resolv- 
led yet to stay and see what he would 
make of it. His text was from 2 Samuel, 
\** And Benaiah went downe also and slew 
ja lion in the midst of a pit in the time 
of snowe ;” the purport was, that no dan- 
iger was to be thought difficult when God 
ae for the shedding of blood, infer- 
lring that now the Saints were called to 
\destroy temporal governments, with such 





|stuff; so dangerous a crisis were things 
\come to.’ 
“7th. This day came forth the Pro- 


|tectors Edict or Proclamation, prohibit- 

‘ing all ministers of the Church of Eng- 
‘land from preaching or teaching any 
scholes, in which he imitated the Apos- 
‘tate Julian; with the decimation of 
all the royal parties revenues thro Eng- 
land.” 

** Now were the Jews admitted. 


“25th. There was no more notice 
(taken of Christmas day in Churches. 

“T went to London where Dr. Wild 
preached the funeral sermon of Preach- 
jing, this being the last day, after which 
‘Cromwell’s proclamation was to take 
place, that none of the Church of Eng- 
‘land should dare either to preach or ad- 
minister Sacraments, teach schoole, &c. 
jon paine of imprisonment or exile. This 
lwas the mournfullest day that in my life 
i bad seene, or the Church. of England 
\herselfe since the Reformation; to the 
igreate rejoicing ef Papists and Presby- 
terians. So pathetic was his discourse 
that it drew many tears from the audito- 


‘\ry. Myself, wife, and some of our fami- 


ly received the Communion ; God make 
me thankfull who hath hitherto provided 
‘for us the food of our soules as well as 
bodies! The Lord Jesus pity our dis- 


‘|tressed Church, and bring back the cap- 


tivity of Sion !” 

“| went to London to receive the B. 
Sacrament, the first time the Church of 
‘England was reduced to a chamber and 
conventicie, so sharpe was the persecu- 
‘uon. The Parish Churches were filled 
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with Sectaries of all sorts, blasphemous 
and ignorant mechanics usurping the 
pulpets every where. Dr. Wild preach- 
ed in a private house in Fleet-Street, 
where we had a greate meetin of zealous 
Christians, who were generaly much 
more devout and religious than in our 
greatest prosperity.” 

“ 2d Nov. There was now nothing 
practical preached or that pressed re- 
formation of life, but high and specula- 
tive points and straines that few under- 
stood, which left people very ignorant 
and of no steady principles, the source 
of all our sects and divisions, for there 
was very much envy and uncharity to 
the world! God of his mercy amend it! 
Now indeed that I went at all to church 
whilst these usurpers possessed the pul- 
pets, was that 1 might not de suspected 
for a Papist, and that though the Minis- 
ter was Presbyterianly affected, he yet 
was as I understood duly ordained and 
preached sound doctrine after their way, 
and besides was an humble, harmlesse 
and peaceable man,” 

“6th Aug. Our Vicar declaimed 
against the folly of a sort of enthusiasts 
and desperate zealots, called the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, pretending to set up the 
kingdome of Christ with the sword. To 
this passe was this age arrived whea we 
had no King in Israel.” 

“25th Dec. 
my wife, to celebrate Christmas Day, 
Mr. Gunning preaching in Exeter Chap- 
ell. Sermon ended, as he was giving us 
the holy sacrament the chapell was sur- 
rounded with souldiers, and all the com- 
imunicants and assembly were surprized 
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and kept prisoners by them, some in the 
house, others carried away. It fell to 
my share to be coufined to a roome in 
the house, where yet I was permitted to 
idine with the master of it, the Countesse 
of Dorset, Lady Hatton, and some others 
of quality who invited me. In the after- 
noon came Col. Whaly, Goffe, and oth- 
ers from Whitehall to examine us one 
by one; some they committed to the 
Marshall, some to prison. When l came 
before them they took my name and 
abode, examined me why, contrarie to 
an ordinance made that none should any 
longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteemed by them.) 
\durst offend, and particularly be at Com- 
j\inon Prayers, which they told me was 
‘but the masse in English, and particular- 
ity pray for Charles Steuart, for which 





we had no Scripture; I told them we did 
‘not pray for Charles Steuart, but for all 
|Christian Kings, Princes, and Govern- 
ors. 
| They replied, in so doing we praicd 
for the K. of Spaine too, who was their 
enemie and a papist, with other frivolous 
jand insnaring questions and much 
‘threatning. and finding no colour to de- 
‘taine me, they dismissed me with much 
pity of my ignorance, These were men 





I went to London with 


‘of tugh fight and above ordinances, and 
‘| Spake spiteful things of our Lord’s Na- 
tivity. .\s we-went up to receive the 
sacrament the miscreants held their 
imuskets against us as if they would have 
shot us at the altar, but yet suffering us 
‘ito finish the office, perhaps not having 
‘instructions what to do in case they 
found us in that action.”” pp. 22, 23, & 24, 





DOMESTIC RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The following Cireular, on the subject of a 
missionary society, has been pub'ished by 
drection*of a Coavention of the Episcopal 
Church of Massachusetts, assembied st 
Hanover, November 17, 1819. 


CIRCULAR. 
TO THE 


Protestant Episcopal Churches 


IN THE 
State of Massachusetts, Greeting. 
BRETHRED, 


A* act passed the General Court of, 
this Commonwealth, A. D. 1816, in-! 
corporating certain persons, therein || sequence, as is presumed, of not being 


'|named, under the title of The Massachu - 
_jsetts Episcopal Missionary Society. The 
object of this association was to obtain 
'|means for the support of missionaries, to 
'|supply destitute Churches in this State. 
Particular Circumstances, auspicious to 
the liberal endowment of such an asso- 
ciation, rendered the attainment of a 
Charter at that time highly expedient, 
which still operate as one among many in- 
ducements for its continuance. This so- 
ciety has hitherto lain dormant, in con- 
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generally known; and therefore desti- 
tute of funds sufficient to carry it into 
operation. 

This society became a subject of delib- 
eration at a convention, holden at Sa- 
lem, A. D. 1818; and again at a subse- 
quent convention, holden at Hapover. 
Massachusetts, 1819; when its merits 
were discussed, and the subject referred 
by the latter convention to the stand- 
ing Committee of this state, who were 
directed to promulgate the existence 
and the objects of the society, and 
to take measures for carrying it into 
effect. 

In conformity with this vote, the 
Standing Committee, being duly con- 
vened at Salem on 5th January, 1820, 
voted to address the Churches at large 
and invite their attention to this impor- 
tant object. 

They beg leave to express it, as their 
deliberate conviction, that the peculiar 
state of the times demands peculiar ac- 
tivity and zeal from the friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The set 
time to favour our spiritual Zion seems 
to be rapidly approaching; and the 
combined efforts of all her friends are re- 
quisite to make her claims to respect 
and attention more generally known. 
Amid the efforts, which are made by all 
sects of Christians, to promote their pe- 
culiarities, and the eager inquiries after 
the “old paths” and “the good way,” 
which are frequently made, it would be 
unpardonable negligence on the part of 
Episcopalians, to refuse to contribute to 
the general extension of religious know- 
ledge, and make known the excellent 
features of the Episcopal Church, and 
its strong claims to the attention and 
assent of the Christian public. 
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rights and privileges, and to promote 
peace, order, and brotherly love ; catho- 
lic in the terms of communion, cheerful- 
ly embracing all, ‘“‘ who live godly in 
Christ Jesus,” and thus affording, as we 
think, the most effectual remedy to the 
manifold and great evils, which now dis- 
figure and endanger this section of the 
Christian world,we cannot but think, 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
needs only to be known in order to be 
admired; and that its wider extent will 
be hailed as a public blessing, by all 
friends to sound faith and enlightened 
piety, to good morals and social happi- 
ness. 

The Missionary Seciety presents to 
Episcopalians a rallying point, around 
which they may assemble, and combine 
their exertions; and if furnished with 
suitable means, must, under divine guid- 
ance, be instrumental in enlarging the 
borders of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
in Causing this once “dreary wilderness 
to blossom like the rose.’ The wealthy, 
by contributing a portion of the abund- 
ance with which God hath blessed them ; 
and the poor, by throwing ia their mite, 
may render tbis a rich fountain, from 
which streams will flow to make glad the 
city of God ; and their pious oblations will 
thus be received back again, increased 
an hundred fold, in the richest of spirit- 
ual blessings, conferred on themselves 
and their posterity. 

The Standing Committee beg leave to 
suggest, as a consideration which should 
awaken and animate the members of 
our communion to the object here pre- 
sented, that several churches have re- 
cently been organized, the members of 
which are desirous even to importunity 
of obtaining the aid of missionary labours; 


Blessed with a form of government jjand that respectable individuals are pre- 


truly apostolic, 
breathing the purest and most fervent. 
devotion ; enjoying a mode of discipline 
mild, but energetic, and a code of regu- 
jations calculated to secure to ministers 
ead people the full enjoyment of their! 





and with a liturgy |pared to unite, and conform to the rites 


of the Episcopal Church, whenever suffi- 
cient encouragement can be given of 
occasional aid from the same source. 
These small associations may soon in- 
crease into large and flourishing charch- 
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es, and contribute their aid to the gen- 
eral good. 


The Committee therefore earnestly 
solicit the attention of their brethren to 
this important object; and exhort them 
to enter into this common bend of union, 
as well to avoid singularity, as for self- 
defence. Similar societies have been 
formed in almost every section of the 
Union ; and the numerous combinations, 
formed by Christians of all other derom- 
inatious, may be regarded in a certain 
degree as an organized opposition, to be 
dreaded by Episcopalians more on ac- 
count of their present dispersed condi- 
tion, than any other cause. But these 
combinations of ether christians teach 
us an important lesson; they point out 
the policy, and at the same time show 
the expediency, and sanction the propri- 
ety, of a union among ourselves, for the 
sake of propagating more extensively 
those principles, which we deem sacred, 
and grounded on the oracles of God. 





The subject assumes additional impor- 
éance from the portentous aspect of the 
times. When we look around, and be- 
hold the prevalence of the strangest de- 
lusions, and the gross darkness which 
covers the people, and the attendant| 
evils of bigotry and intolerance, on the 
one side; and the bold, unsparing hand) 
of free speculation, unrestrained by rev-| 
erence for the sacred scriptures, or by) 
any regard to consequences, on the oth- 
er, we confess ourselves unable to per- 





ceive where these two diverging lines 
are to terminate, short of open infidelity, 
or of the most degrading superstition. 
Amid this threatened deluge, we fly to 
ihe Church, as the only ark of safety ; 
and fervently supplicate the Great Head 
of it graciously to interpose ; to stay the 
hand of the destroying angel; to arrest 
the progress of these evils, and so fo unite 
the discordant members of his Church 
together, as that there may be but one 
foid and one shepherd. 





i. 


church, 


|) shing aspect. 


The journals of the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Chureh ia the United States, 
are much too limited in heir circulation. 
Very few of the Laty, have an opportunity 
to reatl them. Yet the content® ave as 
important to them, as tothe Ciergy. We 
should not resort to them so much from 
want of other matter, as tor the purpose of 
gratifying the wishes of many of our com- 
wanion. We commence in this sumber 
the report of the Committee on the state of 
the Church ; and propose to give occasion 
aliy sach abstracts of the Journals, a8 oor 
linsits may adit, and as shail comport with 
the wishes of our subscribers 


We find by calculation that there are in New 
England, somewhere aboutan huadred and 
twenty Episcopal Churches and about sixty 
instituted Kectors—besides Deacons and 
Lay Readers. 


REPORT. 

THE house of clerical and lay depu- 
ties, in compliance with the 45th canon, 
have taken a general view of the state 
of the church and offer to the house of 
bishops the result of their inquiries, re- 
spectfully requesting that venerable bo- 
dy to draw up and cause to be published, 
a pastoral letter to the members of the 

= 
MAINE. 

Tue church in the state of Maine, 
which, for many years had become great- 
ly depressed and almost extinct, has, 
within a few years assumed a more flour- 
It consists of two con- 
gregations—the one in Gardiner, the 
other in Portland. Both of the cougre- 
gations are supplied with pastors, whose 
labours have succeeded to the extent of 
the rational expectations of the friends 
of the church. Rev. G. W. Olaey is the 
rector of Christ church, Gardiner; and 
Rev. P. 8S. Ten Broeck, of St. Paul's 
church, Portland. 

Agreeably to the recommendation of 
the Right Rey. bishop Griswold, a con- 
vention of delegates from those churches 
was held in Brunswick, on the 3d day of 
May, 1820, at which time, they acceded 
to the constitution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, and elected delegates to the 
general convention, They are agaia 
annexed to the eastern diocess. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Tuere are nine Episcopal churches 7 
this state. St. John’s church in Ports- 
mouth, of which the Rev. Charles Bur-| 
roughs is rector, has eighty families, 
eighty communicants, and about seventy | 
catechumens. Trinity church in Hold-' 


[vou. r. 


at the time of the meeting of the last 
general convention. The church at 
Marblehead, has been vacated by the re- 
moval of the Rev. B, B. Smith to the di- 
ocess of Virginia, and this it is believed 
is the only change of importance that 
has taken place. There is a very gene- 





erness, of which the Rev. Robert Fowle || ral attention paid to the observance of 


is rector, has about thirty families.—| 
Union church in Claremont, of which, 
the Rev. James B. Howe has recently 
been instituted rector, in the place of 
the Rey. Mr. Barbour who has left the 
chureh, reports ninety-five communi- 
eants and seventy catechumens. Major 
Ashley of that town lately left to the 
church a legacy, which will probably 
yield an avnual income of seven hun- 
dred dollars. Another Episcopal society 
has been formed in the village of Ciare- 
mont, and they have purchased a meet- 
ing house for a place of worship. This 
society is associated with Union church, , 
and the Rey. J. B. Howe ofliciates for| 
them every third Sunday. The Episco-| 
pal church in Cornish, contains about) 
twenty fainilies. The Rev. George Leon-| 
ard has been chosen its rector, and ofli-| 
ciates for them every third Sunday. St.| 
Thomas’s church at Concord, was organ-, 





|the canons and rubrics, and with but ve- 
ry few exceptions, the established usages 
of the church. A large and elegant 
stone church, of which the Rev. Samuel 
F. Jarvis,D D. has been chosen rector, 
is now nearly completed in the town of 
Boston, besides which, a few small con- 
gregations have been collected in other 
towns. Exertions are making to call 
the attention of the friends of our church 
to the subject of missions to such small 
portions of our communion as are to be 
found in many parts of the state, a cir- 
cular letter for this purpose has been 
published, [see page 93.] and it is expect- 
ed that much good may result from such 
ameasure. On the whole, we regard the 
situation of the church in this state as 
promising. = 
VERMONT. 
Tux church at Vermont appears to be 





in a prosperous condition; the number 














ized in March, 1818, and has thirteen | of communicants has considerably in- 
families, and ten communicants. Christ’s |creased since the last report : three new 
church at Bradford, was organized in'|churches have been erected and conse- 
July, 1817, and contains ten families, crated, and a subscription is now filled 
and reporis thirty-seven baptisms. St.||for building another this season at Wind - 
Peter’s cuurch, Drewsville, has been||sor. A church js also erecting at Guil- 
formed three years, has an annual in-| ford, which last town we are informed 
cowe of one hundred and thirty dollars |has almost unanimously attached itself to 
from church property, and has ten fami- | the doctrines, discipline and worship of 
lies, who propose soon to erect a chapel. ,,the Protestant Episcopal Church. Some 
Christ’s church at Hopkinton, has twen-;;new congregations have recently been 
ty families, In the vacant churches of lorganized,and all, it is hoped,are,through 
this state, religious services are gener- |divine grace, increasing in piety and 
ally performed by lay readers, and occa- jin the virtues of the christian life. 
sionally they have been favoured with |Tbhough there have been some acquisi- 


| tions to the number of the clergy, there 
= is still a want of the labours of more, and 
MASSACHUSETTS. ‘la wide field is open for their active and 


the Jabours of missionaries. 


Tne church in this state still contin-|| pious exertions. The extensive demes- 
wes in as flourishing a situation as it was,;nes of the church in this state, are not 
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yet secured ; but a suit is now pending | 
before the federal circuit court fer their 
recovery, which, if gained, will place the 
temporalities of the church in a respect- 


able condition. 
= 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Tue church in Rhode Island continues, 
in a prosperous and flourishing condi-| 
tion. During the last three years, one! 
new church bas been erected: Sunday) 
schools have been established in all) 
the congregations, and the number of, 
communicants has very considerably in-, 
creased. There is a church Missionary | 
Society, in and for that state, which 
promises to be useful. In some of the) 
parishes, at the present time, ‘here is an 
awakened concern for spiritual things, 
and a more than usual attention to re- 
ligious duties. There is also generally | 
a decided and increasing attachment to, 
the peculiaritics of our communion : and 
it is believed that in no one of the Unit- 
ed States, are the order, worship and 
rules of the Episcopal church, better, or) 
more uniformly regarded. | 





es 
CONNECTICUT. 

Since the last general convention, in: 
many respects, no material change has) 
taken place. Of the clergy, several have) 
removed, and some have been added. 
The Notitie Parochiales of the annual) 
conventions evince a manifest increase 
of the church in the diocess, many par-| 
ticulars of which are necessarily omitted 
in consequence of the vacancy of the 
Episcopate for several years. But it is 
with no small satisfaction we state, the 
recent consecration of the Right Rev 
Thomas C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D. to) 
that sacred office’ Under his ministra-| 
tions, by the divine blessing, the ine reuse| 
of the church in piety, numbers, and re -, 
spectability, is gradually advancing.’ 
Since his consecration, a number of 
churches have been visited, and the holy 
rite of confirmationadministered to about 
four hundred persons, 
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With regard (o the fund for the support 
of the Episcopate, it appears from the 
report of the treasurer, at the last con- 
vention, that it then amounted to about 
sixteen thousand dollars; and there is a 
probability that the diocesan wil! sooa 
be relieved from all parochial duties. 

The churches generally are in good 
repair, and the congregations remarka- 
ble, nat only for their regular attend- 
ance, but also for their fervency of devo- 
tion. 

The Episcopal academy of the diocess, 
at Cheshire, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Tillotson Brons.n, D. D. 
principal, and the Rev, Asa Cornwall, 
assistant, is flourishing, and the number 
of students gradually increasing. 

On the whole, the diocess is, at pres- 
ent, more prosperous and flourishing than 
at any former period. The greatest har- 
mony prevails among the clergy and lai- 
ty, and all are peculiarly united in their 
attachment to the liturgy, and distine- 
tive doctrines of the church. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
OHIO CONVENTION. 

A journal of the proceedings of the 
third annual Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the State of 
Ohio, held at Worthington, June 7th, 
Sth, and 9th, 1820, has been received. 
By the reports of their doings, it appears, 
that there is no diminution of zeal for 
the interests of the Church and the cause 
of piety in that State. There appears to 
be a continued augmentation of churches 
and the complaint of the want of Clergy 
to fill them is reiterated. Perhaps there 
is no ground for missionary labours more 
extensive, than this; none where they 
would be received with taore gratitude, 
and none, where there is a more reason- 
able prospect of the divire blessing on 
their labours. 

b--— _.» } 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 

A Couvention of the Congregational 
Clergy was holden at Concord, 5. u eth 
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Jone last, when the subject of Ecclesias- 
tical discipline was again resumed and 
acted npon. The want of energy, union 
and christian fellowship among the 
charches, on their present system, is loud- 
ly and very justly complained of; and 
ineffectual remedies are proposed ; some, 
which would not improve but evidently 
deteriorate. May the Great Head of thé 
Church in his own time lead them to a 
knowledge of the right mode of govern- 
ment, and save them the trouble of mend- 
ing the potter’s vessel, which is broken 
in pieces, or of hewing out to themselves, 
cisterns, broken cisterns which can hold 


no water. 
qua: 


REVISAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Tae inhabitants of Massachusetts have 
met in their respective towns, in con- 
formity to an act of the General Court, 
to express their opinions, pro or con, on 
the expediency of altering the State Con- 
stitution ; and from the returns, which 
we have seen, it seems most likely, that 
they have decided the question in the af- 
firmative. This is a subject of great im- 
portance in a religious point of view, as 
the principal alterations contemplated, 
have reference to religion. What grief 
would have filled the hearts of our pious 
forefathers, (peace to their departed 
manes !!) could they have foreseen, that 
the tendency of their religiousinstitutions 
would have been such, as to have so en- 
tirely effaced a sense of the general impor- 
tance of religion from the minds of the 
public, that in the year 1820, precisely 
two centuries from the time of their first 
landing on these shores, the community 
would have agreed with one consent to 
abolish every vestige of Christianity from 
the Constitution, and remove the last pil- 
Jar for the support of the gospel, by ex- 


jempting every individual from his obli- 
gation to yield it encouragement and 
maintenance in some shape or other !— 
Yet we fully believe that this will be the 
result of the proposed Convention. 


Tux Bishop of New York has issued a 
\Pastoral letter, recommending the es- 
itablishment of au Episcopal Seminary in 
‘that Diocess, 





| Tur corner stone of a new Church, to 
ibe called St. Paul’s, was laid with relig- 
ious services and Masonic ceremonies, at 
‘Windsor, Vt. on the 22d August; when 
an appropriate and impressive address 
was delivered by the Rector, Reverend 


‘George Leonard. 
| 





LATE ORDINATIONS. 

| Ar St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, by 
‘the Right Rev. Bishop Moore, D. D. 
the Rev. John Reynolds was admitted to 
ithe Holy order of Priests: and John 
Wingfield and William Jackson, to the 


Holy order of Deacons in the Church. 
, — 
At Grace Church, Jamaica, Long Isl- 


and, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
James P. Cotten and Benjamin Dorr, 
were admitted to the Holy order of Dea- 
cons. 


_ Ar St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Rev. 
Samuel C. Brinkle, Rector of St.David’s, 
Radnor, was admitted to the Holy order 
of Priests, and Charles M’Ilraine of New 


Jersey, to the Holy order of Deacons. 
= 








At St. John’s Church, Providence, 6th 
August, by the Right Rey. Bishop Gris- 
wold, Rev. Jasper Adams, Professor in 
Brown University, and Rev. Lemuel 
'Birge of North Kingsten, were admit- 





ted to the Holy order of Priests. 





” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee Churehman’s reasons for bringing his children to the Baptism! Font,” and an Essay on 
** the Communion Service,” have been received and shall appexr in our next. 

An address, delivered at the laying of the corser stone of St Pant!’s Church, Windsor, Vt. 
has been also reeeived, and shal! adorn the pages Of our pext number; it will always afferd 
as peculiar pleasure to receive occasional communications from the same quarter. : 


The poetry prepared for this number is unaveidal’s 


matier. 


omitted by the pressare of other 


, 








